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COMMODORE OLIVER H. PERRY. 

This distinguished naval officer was born in Newport, Rhode 
Island, in August, 1785, and entered the navy at the age of twelve 
years. He was rapidly promoted and became one of the most 
noted officers of his day. He was the hero of the battle of Lake 
Erie, which has won for his name endless renown. A slight 
notice of that battle, and some attending incidents, will be inter- 
esting. During the summer of 1813, Perry was detached to the 
charge of an American squadron which had been fitted out on 
Lake Erie. It consisted of nine small vessels, carrying fifty-four 
guns. A British squadron had also been built and equipped, 
under the superintendence of Commodore Barclay. It consisted 
of six vessels, mounting sixty-three guns. On the 10th of Sep- 
tember, Commodore Perry offered battle to Commodore Barclay, 


the latter having left the harbor of Malden for the purpose of ac- 
cepting the challenge. Ina few hours, the wind shifted, giving 
the Americans the advantage. Perry, forming the line of battle, 
hoisted his flag, on which was inscribed the words of the dying 
Lawrence, “Don’t give up the ship!” Loud huzzas from all the | 
vessels proclaimed the animation which this motto inspired. | 
About noon, the firing commenced ; after a short action, two of | 
the British vessels surrendered, and the rest of the American | 
squadron now joining in the battle, the victory was rendered de- | 
cisive and complete. Commodore Perry gave intelligence of the | 
victory to General Harrison, then at Fort Meigs, in the laconic 
but impressive words, “We have met the enemy, and they are | 
ours ;—two ships, two brigs, one schooner, and one sloop.” The | 
American loss in killed and wounded was 123; that of the British 


200; the number of prisoners exceeded that with which the 
Americans went originally into action. The treatment of these 
prisoners by the victors was not less a subject of commendation 
than their bravery during the battle. Barclay, who was severely 
wounded, was especially cared for by Perry, and often afterwards 
spoke in glowing terms of his skill, valor, and humanity. In 
1815, he was appointed to the command of the Java frigate, and 
and sailed with Decatur to humble the Dey of Algiers, which mis- 
sion was successfully accomplished. In 1817, he sailed to the 
West Indies, where he died of yellow fever August 23, 1820. In 
our picture we have a likeness of the gallant Commodore sur- 
rounded by maritime and naval emblems, and above in a scroll 
the renowned exclamation, “We have met the enemy and they 
are ours,” used by him after the battle of Lake Erie. 
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THE DUKE’S PRIZE. 
A Storp of Art and Heart in Florence. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


[ConTINUED.] 
CHAPTER X.—[continvep.] 


On rolled the vehicle with the speed of the wind—every one 
knows how Florentine horses can go when they have a mind to— 
until at length it pulled up at a highland roadside inn of most 
uninviting character. The lady was immediately assisted in 
silence from the vehicle, and scarcely had they entered the low, 
dark parlor of the inn before the gentleman whispered to her : 

“The priest is here, and will unite us immediately.” 4 

“But why this haste, dear Carlton?” said Florinda, for it was 
her. 

“ There is no time to lose,” was the whispered response. 

“But should not—” 

Hush, Florinda !” 

“But, Carlton—” 

* He is here,” was the whispered interruption. 

And in a moment more a priest made his appearance, and, with- 
out giving either time to unrobe themselves, had they been so 
inclined, commenced the marriage service. The ring was given 
in that dark room—so dark that the features even of the minister 
of the church could not be discerned—the prayer was made, and 
the two were solemnly declared to be husband and wife. 

The lady had essayed several times to speak aloud, as we have 
seen, to express some feeling or wish, and she seemed as if antici- 
pating some encouragement from him she was about to wed; but 
she was each time hushed by the speed with which everything 
was done, or by a gentle whisper from her companion. The cere- 
mony completed, the signora drew back to a chair, overcome by 
her swift ride, and the emotions that crowded themselves upon her 
throbbing and trembling heart. 

At this moment there entered the apartment the tall figure of a 
man apparently advanced in years, who, turning his back upon 
Florinda, conversed for a moment with the bridegroom, then both 
turning towards Florinda at the moment a couple of lamps were 
introduced into the room, when lo! she beheld before her Signor 
Latrezzi, her uncle, and her hushand, Petro Giampetti! With a 
scream of horror and affright, she fell fainting upon the floor. 

The uncle and nephew were both filled with horror, for both 
believed that they had killed her, as they gazed upon her pale and 
lifeless form. Either would have sacrificed everything to have 
taken all back again, and restored her to life and happiness. Can 
this be thee, Petro Giampetti, trembling like a child—nay, a tear 
actually wetting that swarthy cheek, as you chafe the pulse, and 
bathe the temples of that insensible girl? And hast thou really 
so tender a heart, and yet couldst enter into so hard-hearted a 
conspiracy 

And thou, Signor Latrezzi, well mayst thou hide thy face in 
thy hands, for thou art the greatest sinner here; thine has been 
the hand that hath done this; that hath triumphed over this poor 
girl, whom thou shouidst have protected. 


“ Holy virgin,” exclaimed Petro, “she’s dead !” 

“Say not so,” eagerly exclaimed her uncle. 

“God forgive us!” answered Petro. 

“ Ay, we have need of forgiveness, if we have brought on such 
extremity,” said the uncle, tying to raise the lifeless head of their 
inanimate victim. 

Leaving the guilty nephew and uncle for a while, we will take 
the reader back for a moment in the thread of our story. 


CHAPTER 
THE INTERCEPTED LETTER. 


Any man that can write may answer a letter. — Romeo and Juliet. 


Ix such « tale as we now tell you, gentle reader, and when 
written within such limits, it is impossible to keep each portion of 
the plot equally advanced, or rather not to anticipate certain 
results. There is also an advantage in this mode of arrangement 
which perhaps is im itself sufficient excuse for the author. It 
heightens the plot, and renders it more absorbing to the reader, 
by suddenly laying before him some startling tabléau and seeming 
inconsistency, but which the sequel of the story renders plain and 
reconcilable with other portions of the story. 


Having said thus much for the scene we have presented to the 
reader at the roadside imm on the Apennines, we must now go 
back with him 1o the night on which Carlton delivered his letter 
of arrangement to Fiorinda, and thus render our tale plain to the 
comprehension of all. 

Carlton, as we have said, perfected his plan for the proposed 
elopement, and in another letter to Florinda he communicated the 
particulars, delivering the missive with his own hands as hereto- 
fore. There was a certain hour agreed upon between them, in 
which Signore Fiorinda was to be at the balcony of her apartment 
every evening; and thus, although Carlton might mot be able to 
hold much conversation with her, yet he could deliver any written 
paper he might desire, without the fear of interruption or detection. 

It was necessary to accomplish all with the utmost secrecy in 
order to ensure success. Now Petro had been led to suspect by 
some circumstances, that the meetings between Carlton and his 
cousin had been rencwed. He determined to ascertain if this was 
the ease through his own personal observation; and on the eccs- 


sion of the delivery of the letter in question, Petro being on the 
watch, discovered Carlton in the act, and also overheard the fol- 
lowing appointment made by him with Florinda : 

«J will call for an answer at eleven, signora: I hope you may 
perfectly comprehend my plan and fully acquiesce in it ” 

At eleven?” 

“ At eleven, signora.” 

“ Hark, heard you not some one ?” 

“No, I heard nothing.” 

“Tt sounded very near to the balcony.” 

“Tn the street ?” 

“Yes; I am sure I heard some one.” 

“Some passer-by, Florinda,” said Carlton. ”* 

“Pray thee, be careful, Carlton, we may be watched.” 

“TJ will be discreet ; do not fear.” 

“ There, the figure is turning yonder street !” 

“ Ay, and pauses to observe us; I will away. You will re- 
member.” 

“] will await you at that time, Carlton.” 

“ Good night, Florinda,” whispered Carlton, pressing the hand 
extended to him from over the balcony, just within reach. 

“Good night.” And they parted from each other, not daring 
to hold further conversation lest they might be observed, and 
their fature plans suspected and defeated by the agents of her uncle. 

Petro determined to prevent this meeting, or rather to be pres- 
ent at it, and he hurried from the spot without meeting Carlton, 
resolving to be punctually at the terrace a little before eleven. It 
was evident that he had formed some plan in which he placed 
much confidence, by the revengeful smile that played about his 
scornful lips. 

It was near the hour of eleven that night, when Carlton drew 
near the little terrace that jutted from the window of Florinda’s 
apartment. He saw by the pale moonlight reflected upon the 
clock of the neighboring church, that it lacked yet some fifteen 
minutes of the appointed time for the meeting, and humming 
lightly to himself, to kill the minutes, he sat down within a shady 


angle of the palace wall. His approach was noted by the watch- 
ful Petro, who, as soon as he saw him seated, determined, if pos- 
sible, to obtain possession of the answer which he knew Carlton 
awaited ! 

To accomplish this purpose, required much cunning and pru- 
dence ; but he was fully equal to the plan—for what Italian has 
not cunning and intrigue in his natural disposition? Ia pursu- 


ance of this object, he approached the little terrace before alluded 
to, and which was a trifle higher than his head, and situated at 
this time within the shadow of the moon. Bya slight and almost 
imperceptible noise, he essayed to attract the attention of Florinda, 
and led her to suppose that he was Carlton, and there awaiting the 
expected answer according to appointment. The wily Italian 
gathered the ample folds of his rich cloak about his person, so as 
to partially cover his face, upon which there was a most demoniac 
smile, picturing revenge, hate and every evil passion, to which a 
heavy moustache lent additional fierceness. 

In one hand he held a keen stiletto, while he extended the other 
above his head to receive the letter from the hand of Florinda. 
It was necessary for her to reach some distance over the edge of 
the small projecting terrace, in order to place it in his hand; this 
she did, using the customary precaution, and not venturing to 


utter a word as she heard footsteps approaching her room. Petro 
having thus possessed himself of the letter, retired to a place from 
whence he could watch the movements of Carlton without himself 
being observed by the young American. 

_ As the clock of the neighboring church struck eleven, Carlton 
sprang to his feet, and assuming his place under the terrace, 


awaited the coming of Florinda, little suspecting the trick that 
had been played upon him. But after awaiting somewhat impa- 


tiently for nearly an hour, he was compelled to return to his lodg- 
ings, almost trembling with fear lest some serious accident had 
befallen her he loved, or at least that their plan might have been 
discovered, and she subjected to consequent ill-treatment and fresh 
rigor by her uncle. All this while Fiorinda, as little suspecting 
the fraud that had been played upon them as Carlton himself, was 
quite contented and happy in the anticipated success of their plan, 


and dropped to sleep, thinking of him, after humbling herself 
before the throne of grace in fervent prayer—that key to the gates 
of Paradise. 

Florinda was naturally of a devotional character; and this feel- 
ing had grown and strengthened by her companionship with the 
late duchess, who was noted for her piety and goodness—and in 
fact came to her death, as is well known, by too much rigor 
imposed upon herself in devotional penance ! 


Petro, after satisfying himself that the ruse had not been dis- 
covered, sought his own apartment in the palace to read the letter 
he had thus p d hi if of. He hesitated for a moment 
before he broke the seal —we will do him the justice to say so— 
even in this stage of his conduct, his sense of honor had not en- 
tirely left him. It had not yet become so blunted as to render 


him entirely reckless in the debasing deed he was about to per- 
form, With a sort of desperate resolution—for he had never be- 


fore done so mean an act—he opened the seal. The letter was 
brief, and ran as follows: 


“Dean Canton :—I leave every necessary arrangement to 
you. I will meet you as you propose to-morrow evening at the hour 
of ven. I would for certain reasons that it might be later, but the 


gates of the city ] am aware close at that hour, Have « care for 


your own health and safety, dear Carlton. 1 will meet you with 
a single attendant on whom I can rely, at the appointed time, and 
at the gute opening upon the Borg’ ognisanti. 

“ Affectionatel 


ly thine, 


** $0, so; the bird had nearly flown from us,” said Petro, as he 
read this epistle. ‘‘ Here’s a plot; and if I do not so eounter-plot 
as to render it of no avail, other than for the fartherance of my 
own design, then Iam no man. It is well that I took this matter 
in hand at this time. A day—nay, an hour later might have been 
too late. Singular coincidence that should have brought me to 
the place and the subject at the most opportune moment. Little 
does this fellow think of the rod that is in pickle for him. But I 
will be even with him. I will not sleep while he pursues the 
game; vigilance alone must gain me my object. No, no, Signor 
Artist, you cannot thus pluck this beautiful flower unchallenged ; 
you are observed, and your object is understood. Scheming re- 
quires counter-scheming ; and you shall have that to your heart’s 
content. Italy against America, by the virgin; but we will make 
this a national quarrel, if it be necessary.” 

He gazed upon the letter thoughtfully for some moments. 

“Let me see,” he continued, “this is not a very difficult hand 
to imitate.” And he commenced to write different words and 
form capitals after the style of Florinda’s note. ‘I think I can 
do it,” he said at length. “But the seal—how shall I manage 
that?” Stay, I can use this same one with a little care. Capi- 
tal!” he exclaimed. “T’ll have this business all in my own 
hands.” And Petro Giampetti laughed outright at the prospect 
of his success in this vile plot against his cousin. 

Petro was an expert and practical penman, being, as we have 
said, private secretary to his uncle, Signor Latrezzi ; and thus be- 
ing quite an expert in the use of the pen, he was the more easily 
able to prosecute his dishonest purpose. Thus he commenced 
carefully to write a note addressed to Carlton, and purporting to 
come from Florinda, in answer to his note of that evening. With 
her note open before him, and carefully noticing its style and man- 


ner, both in chirography and composition, he cunningly traced 
the following lines : 


“Dear Car_Ton :—In consequence of an unforeseen accident, 
which I need not now explain, I shall not be able to meet you 
until to-morrow night, when I will do so at the hour named, and 
at the place designated. Be careful of your own health and safety, 
and do not attempt to see me until the time we meet at the gate 
opening on the Borg’ ognisanti. 


“ Affectionately thine, Fiorinpa.” 


This he addressed after the style of Florinda’s note, sealed 
very ingeniously with the identical seal she had used on the note 
which he had intercepted, as we have seen, and forwarded it early 


on the following morning by one whom he could trust to Carlton, 
thus fully carrying out his plot of deception against them both. 

Petro’s heart somehow throbbed strangely in his breast, and 
his conscience was very ill at ease. He felt that he was enacting 
the coward’s part in this business, and already half wished himself 
out of it. But if the game was a bold and hazardous one, so was 
the prize a brilliant one; and so he closed his eye to remorse, and 
spurred forward. 


Thus we blindly pursue the goal of our wishes, little heeding 
the cost, though we know that retribution is sure! 


CHAPTER XII. 


NEPHEW AND UNCLE. 


A serpent heart hid with a flowering face.— Shakspeare. 7 

How ingenious are the expedients to which the mind will resort 
to justify itself, and endeavor to still the warnings of conscience. 
He who commits a sin, first deceives himself, for he is led to be- 


lieve that the culpable deed will be productive of a greater degree 
of happiness than evil to himself, else his own selfishness would 
deliver him from the act. I did not mean this unto evil, he will 


say to his conscience, as it prompts him in its own silent way. 
Thus Petro, by a like process of reasoning, had brought him- 
self almost, if not quite, to the belief that the end was a justifiable 
one, and so did not hesitate at the means necessary to accomplish 
it. Was not Florinda about to marry a heretic, an American, a 
mere artist, without any claim to noble blood, and against the 


wish of her uncle and guardian? How cunningly did Mahomet 


add a new chapter to the Koran in justification of his amour with 
Mary the Coptic girl! “All things are fair and honorable in 
love,”’ said Petro to himself, “even as in war; and I should be a 
fool if I failed to take advantage of any circumstance that chance 
may throw in my way. No, no; honor is not to step in between 
me and my love—it shall not defeat my purposes. I will win the 
battle first, and then repent afterwards, "Tis the only course I 
can pursue,” 


Having reasoned to himself much after this manner, he com- 
municated the whole affair to his uncle, in whom he was sure of 
finding one who would lend his ready aid in the accomplishment 
of his purpose. Signor Latrezzi having employed every other 
means to prevent the proposed connection between Florinda and 
the American artist, gladly received the proposition made to him 
by Petro, and fully entering into the spirit of the matter, deter- 


mined to resort to stratagém to accomplish his grand object. 

It was accordingly agréed between Petro and his uncle, that he, 
Petro, should be at the gate that night, as specified im Carlton’s 
note to Florinda, where he should meet her so disguised and 
muffied up as not to be recognized, and thus by artful manage- 
ment pass for Carlton. Soon after their leaving the city, they 
were to stop at a small public honse on the road, where @ priest 


should meet them; and having received his instructions from 
Signor Latrezzi as to the particulars of the ¢ase, would understand 
how to play his part in the deceit, uniting them without question. 

And thus it was agreed that Fiorinda should be made to marry 
Peto, thinking him to be @arlton. To render all things sure, 
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and that nothing should be overlooked as it regarded necessary 
precaution, the uncle was to go on and stop at the inn during the 
afternoon with the priest, and arrange everything properly for the 
proposed deception. 

“Tt is the only means by which we can accomplish our pur- 
pose,” said Petro to his uncle, in justification of the plan they had 
adopted, and snatching at any idea that might screen him in 
some degree from his own conscience, relative to the dishonest 
measure they were engaged in. 

“Tt is plain,” said Signor Latrezzi, “that this Signor €arlton 
—this American artist, has got the girl’s heart.” 

“ Trrevocably.” 

The uncle started—the thought shooting across even his hard- 
ened and calloused heart—can this man design to marry Florinda, 
and yet believe, as he says, that she irrevocably loves another 
man? 

“ Ay,” he continued, with the parpose of justifying himself, as 
Petro had done, “ she is so obstinate about it, too.” 

“ Yes, but this will most certainly render her perfectly tractable 
—no doubt,” said Petro with a laugh, thus showing how much he 
really loved her who was destined to become his victim. 

“ There’s little heart in this business.” 

“ True.” 

“* And after all I like it not.” 

“Nor I, but it must be.” 

“Tt does seem necessary.” 

“ Unquestionably.” 

“Tf I thought otherwise, I would not consent to it, Petro.” 

“ Nor would I engage in it,” said the nephew, with some degree 
of honesty. 

“ We shall be sure of the duke’s displeasure.” 

“ Yes, that we must count upon.” 

“Tt will not, however, be anything serious.” 

“ Probably not.” 

The thought again striking Signor Latrezzi, he said : 

“ There will be little love between thee and the girl, I fear.” 

“Tt will be all her own fault if I do not become devoted to her,” 
said Petro, in answer to this suggestion, and yet in a tone of deri- 
sion ; for he had his mind more upon Florinda’s fortune and title 
than upon her person, though he did also feel an ambition to 
possess so rich and rare a jewel as herself. 

“Do you know, Petro, how Signor Carlton first became ac- 


quainted with Florinda? It has ever been a mystery to me.” 

“?T was at the convent, I believe,” replied Petro. “I have 
been told that he was employed by the prioress to copy some valu- 
able painting, and while thus engaged, formed the acquaintance.” 

“Gita ” (Florinda’s maid) “has told me that it was he who 
taught her to play so sweetly upon the guitar. Can this be so?” 

“Si, signor, this also commenced at the convent. Carlton ex- 
hibited by chance one day his singular skill upon the instrument, 
and being engaged there for many weeks, he became acquainted 
with many young ladies, and among them Florinda, to whom 
he gave a few lessons on the instrument. Afterwards becoming 
better acquainted with Florinda, he taught her some of the airs of 
his country, and by degrees seemed to impart his really singular 
skill upon the instrument toher. I never knew that these Ameri- 
cans were such musicians before.” 


Petro spoke truly. Carlton had first become acquainted with 
Florinda at the convent as stated, and while teaching her upon 
that most graceful instrument, the guitar, of which he was a per- 
fect master—each learned to love the other, without realizing the 
fact until the time for parting arrived, when the tears stood in 
Florinda’s eyes while they met Carlton’s, and each read a volume 


of love and constancy there. They often met from that time, and 


the gentle and high-born Florinda loved the young American art- 
ist as dearly as he did the loveliest girl of the sunny Val d’Arno. 

Petro was safe in his calculation, at least as far as it regarded 
his deception and stratagem with the letter between Florinda and 
Carlton ; for, having received the letter despatched by Petro that 
morning, Carlton did not for a moment question its genuineness, 
but proceeded at once to make his arrangements accordingly, 
supposing that the intended elopement was only delayed for 


twenty-four hours by some unforeseen circumstance which had 
occurred in the household of Florinda’s uncle. 

This was a reasonable construction of the matter ; and with this 
view of it, and as she had requested him not to attempt to see her 
until they met at the gate, Carlton mounted his horse and rode 
out of the city, proposing a pleasure trip upon the mountains until 
night. We will not deny that he was disappointed, but having 


implicit confidence in Florinda’s judgment, he believed that she 


could not have unnecessarily delayed the appointment. 

Petro had made all his arrangements with a zeal and care worthy 
of a better cause. It is but too often the case that we find activity 
and zeal exerted in behalf of the wrong ; for the rogue, conscious 
of his evil purpose, exerts every faculty to accomplish his end, 
and to screen himself from the detection he constantly fears. 


Here was an uncle and nephew plotting a young girl’s misery— 
coolly and understandingly consigning her to a lot, which, of all 


others, is most to be dreaded by a female heart. She little sus- 
pected their treachery—and where should she not have first looked 
for deceit, rather than among those whe should have proved her 
protectors? Filorinda had ever loved her uncle, and, until she had 
learned some of the evil traits of his character, had respected him, 


too, But as she grew older amd more observant, these things 
forced themselves upon her attention, and she was obliged to con- 


cede their truth to her own heart, though she never made mention 
of the matter to another. Of Petro—she had never loved him ; 
and while they were yet children and playmates together, they 
could never agree. 

The deep, dark passions that Petro inherited from his father, 


often broke out on the most trivial provocation, to the terror of 
Florinda, until she more feared than loved him. As both had 
grown older, Petro acquired more command over his evil passions, 
and Florinda had learned to look upon him with indifference ; and 
yet she felt his absence for so long atime at Bologna to bea 
relief from an unpleasant restraint she felt im his or her uncle’s 
presence. Signor Latrezzi discovered this growing dislike of his 
niece for himself ; and this was another argument with himself why 
he should resort to the proposed stratagem to accomplish an end 
which otherwise appeared to be receding farther and farther from 
his grasp every hour. 

His earnestness in the matter showed fully that he had some 
private purpose in view, and this Petro suspected, and he at 
length ascertained his desire to cover up some pecuniary fraud he 
had committed upon her estate. But he was willing to let that 
remain in obscurity, provided he could get the management of the 
rest, which was indeed an immense estate in value. 

Such were the uncle and nephew to her. But as they stood now 
together—that is, the uncle and nephew—the most casual observer 
would have noticed that the business they were engaged in but illy 
suited them. They were by no means so heartless or mercenary 
as not to feel strong compunctions. 

“Petro,” said the uncle, “if you marry Florinda, remember 
you must respect and cherish her afterwards.” 

“Of course, I shall. You need not lay any injunctions upon 
that score, my good uncle.” 

“ Ay, ’t will be poor enough reparation for the loss of her free- 
dom,” mused the uncle. 

“Don’t moralize,” said Petro. “ We are in for the game, and 
must play it out, come what may.” 

“ That is true.” 

Saying which, the two silently saluted each other, and then 
separated. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.| 
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NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
No. IX. 


BY F. GLEASON, 


The River Elbe—Its delightful 
—Exchange Building— Church of St. Mich 


Neue J 
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tre—National Fair at Wadsbeck— Tomb of Klopstock. 


ungfernatieg 
Tivoli Thea- 


AFTER a stormy passage across the North Sea we entered the 
beautiful river Elbe, which flows through nearly the centre of 
Europe from Bohemia to the German Ocean, laving the shores of 
Austria, Saxony, Prussia, Denmark, etc. From the mouth of 
the river to the city of Hamburg is a distance of some seventy 
miles, which proved to be a most charming and delightful trip. 
The broad bosom of the river was alive with crafts of every spe- 
cies, from the huge government steamers to the square-rigged 
merchantmen, and from the gentleman’s yacht to the tiny plea- 
sure boat, all bedecked with flags and streamers, presenting a 


lively gala-day appearance. Many of the crafts contained large 


pleasure-parties, with bands of music on board ; and altogether I 
thought it some marked occasion, but was told that it was fre- 
quently so in pleasant weather at this season. 

I have met with nothing that has impressed me more plé¢asantly 
thus far, than this river trip. We skirted the shores closely, and 
found picnic parties and abundant gay and lively gatherings from 


time to time, interspersed by delightful summer grounds and resi- 


dences, and pretty clusters of villages. On, on we sped, amid 
sunny landscapes and merry faces, towards the great commercial 
city of Germany, before which we presently dropped anchor. 
The free imperial city lay before us in all its beauty, for it is a 
noble mart of business and commerce. We were soon conveyed 
by boat to the landing, and taking a drosky, drove to the Hotel 


Zune Kronprintzen (the Crown Prince Hotel). This was late at 
night, and I was glad to obtain rest, after a physically trying 
though pleasant trip in the steamer. 

When I rose in the morning and threw open my windows, I 
found they opened on a magnificent view before me. I could not 
have chosen a more admirable or pleasant point of view in the 
town. The hotel is on the Alte (old) Jungfernstieg ; to the right 
lies the Alsterdam, and to the left the Neue (new) Jungfernstieg. 
Directly opposite to my windows is a part of the old ramparts of 


the town, now converted into a delightful walk, planted with ad- 


mirable trees, large and beautiful; and here close by is a noble 
bridge, and a windmill, and yonder an elegant and picturesque 
pavilion for promenade and refreshments, which at night is beau- 
tifully illuminated, and where a fine band discourses most charm- 
ing music. In the centre of the two Jungfernstiegs is the Alster 
Basin, a beautiful enclosure of water in the shape of a square of 


some thirty acres in extent, actually alive with pleasure boats and 


graceful, long-necked swans, 

Magnificent avenues of trees surround the basin, which at night 
are numerously lighted with gas lamps, and of course crowded 
with ladies and gentlemen promenaders. Outside of this avenue 
comes a broad street for carriages, which affords a delightful 
drive around this charming artificial lake ; and this, too, is lined 
by a wide sidewalk, spacious and inviting to pedestrians, border- 


ing which are the lofty and palace-like buildings that form the 
dwellings of this favorite locality, which surround three sides of 
the sq I d over the basin, and took a long and delight- 
fal view of the scene from the ramparts near the windmill, look- 
ing towards my hotel [see engraving on page 92], a view scarcely 
rivalled in Europe. The basin is enclosed in an iron railing, and 


always alive with pleasure boats and those classic and beautiful 
birds, who are so tame as to eat out of the hand, and who are pro- 
tected by severe municipal laws to prevent the carcless or vicious 
from injuring them. The effect which they impart to the scene is 
exceedingly picturesque. 

The city of Hamburg consists of the old and new town, nearly 
equal in size, containing together some 200,000 inhabitants. It 
is a “free city,” and is governed by a president and senate. The 
city covers a much larger space of ground than many other Euro- 
pean metropolises of the same numerical size, in consequence of 
its squares, and its many beautiful public and private gardens. 
After the great fire of 1842—which destroyed sixty-one streets 
and seventeen hundred and forty-seven houses—the city once 
more rose in beauty and magnificence from its ashes. The buasi- 
ness portions of the place are commercially grand, and indicative 
of great wealth and prosperity ; and throughout the city the style 
of the buildings resembles that of palaces more than the ordinary 
dwelling-places of a trading community, the houses being chiefly 
built of white stone, lofty and imposing in architecture and com- 
plete in finish. 

The Exchange Building is a great curiosity and an elegant 
structure. It is “high change” from one to two o’clock, when 
the place presents a busy scene of Babel-like effect. To hear the 
hum of some four thousand voices, and to look down upon the 
throng from the gallery above, one seems to be regarding the com- 
bined “ brokers’ board ” of the world, who are engaged in selling 
the goods and stocks of the entire globe. I found the tower of the 
church of St. Michael an object of especial interest. It is four 
hundred and fifty-six feet high, and from its top I enjoyed a mag- 
nificent view of the whole city and its picturesque and rural sub- 
urbs. A most extended and impressive prospect, which I shall 
long remember. 

Hamburg is the emporium of Germany, and must ever remain 
so. It trades with the whole world, while vessels from all parts 
of the world bring various produce to its spacious warehouses, 
and nearly every modern language is spoken in its fine and attrac- 
tive harbor. It has ever attracted the European traveller, and 
must continue to do so, whether he be a pleasure-seeker or a man 
of business. Every surrounding bespeaks the wealth and liberality 
of the people, the richness and elegance of the city ; elegant villas, 
beautiful gardens and open squares abound. Private gardens are 
ever thrown open to the visitor, and “stranger is a holy name.” 


The ramparts which nearly surround the city are one continuous 
flower-garden, carefully tended and beautifully laid out and de- 
signed, and at night are rendered even more attractive by the 
presence here and there of fine bands of musicians, who play 
exquisitely. 

On Sunday I visited the noble City Museum of Hamburg— 
which is only opened, by the way, on the Sabbath—and passed a 
brief period with much interest and profit in examining its rich 
collections of natural history and curiosities generally. In the 
grand square one of the military bands is stationed on this day to 
play for the gratification of the people. The evening of this day 
I visited the Tivoli Theatre, just outside the walls—a summer 
resort not unlike Niblo’s Theatre, New York. Concerts are given 
here in brilliantly lighted gardens, as summer attractions. 


Learning that a characteristic national fair was being holden at 


the town of Wadsbeck, a few miles from the city, I directed my 
steps thither. I found the road lined with going and returning 
vehicles to and from the grounds occupied by the people for the 
purposes of the fair. It would seem that half of Hamburg had 
been out, or were going thither, and in every sort of imaginable 
vehicle. Arrived at the grounds, we found a scene of gayety and 


frolic, and business and sport, difficult to describe—dancing-booths, 


show-booths, refreshment-booths, friendly meetings, quarrels, 
ete., etc. I have rarely ever looked upon a more heterogeneous 
collection of humanity than I saw here. It was one of the annual 
gatherings. 

I have enjoyed a very pleasant drive here on the shores of the 
Elbe as far as Blankmese, passing through Altona, near which is 
the suburb of Ottensen, where I saw the tomb of the poet Klop- 
stock, and a monument to the memory of eleven hundred and 
thirty-eight Hamburgers, who were starved to death by Davoust, 
in the winter of 1813-14. A little further on, we came to Booth’s 
celebrated flower-garden, well known all over Europe as being a 
superb nursery of flowers and plants. On my return to the city 
after this pleasant drive, curiosity direeted me to the house occu- 
pied for thirty years by Klopstock, situated in Koeningstrasse 
(King’s Street), where he died. 

Hamburg has a police arrangement which sustains a thousand 


soldiers at all times under arms, and who are retained at the vari- 
ous guard-houses and gates of the city. Every man is taught the 
duty of the soldier, and all must serve for a certain length of time. 
There are also a regular corps of armed watchmen, numbering 
four hundred men. 

I am just leaving this faseinating city, and shall take the cars 


for the city of Kiel, in the Duchy of Holstein, on the Baltic, from 


whence I go by steamer to Copenhagen, Denmark, from which 
place my next epistle will be dated. 


JEFFERSON’S TEN PRACTICAL RULES OF LIFE. 


1. Never put off till to-morrow what can be done to-day. 
2. Never trouble others to do what you can do yourself. 
3. Never spend your money before you have it. 


. Never buy what you do not want because it is cheap. 
Pride costs as mach as hunger, thirst and cold. 

We never repent of eating too little. 

Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 

How much pain those evils cost us which never happen. 
Take things by their smooth handle. 

When angry, always count ten before you speak. 
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FRENCH FOOT CHASSEURS. 
In France the creation of special corps for service as light 


GYMNASTIC STEP. GUARD AGAINST INFANTRY. PRIME PARRY. GUARD AGAINST CAVALRY. 


shooters (tirailleurs) was formed at Vincennes, and armed with 
| the Delvigne carbine. In 1838, two other companies were added 


troops is wholly of modern origin. The organization of chasseurs | to the first. These Tirailleurs de Vincennes wore the Spanish 


dates from the reign of Louis XV. and the war of the Austrian 


succession. The name of Foot 
Chasseurs existed under the 
Republic and the Directory. 
They formed a portion of the 
consular guard, and acquired 
high renown in the imperial 


— The light infan 
nally lost its distinctive drill, 
and the expediency of sup- 
pressing it was mooted. How- 
ever, under the war adminis- 
tration of the Duke of Dalma- 
tia, an act was passed for add- 
ing a large body of chasseurs, 
armed with rifie carbines, to 
the lararmy. Some years 
away, however, before 
this true light infantry was ac- 
tually organized. It required 
the improvements recently 
made in war carbines, and the 
age of the Duke of Or- 
, to concentrate anew the 
attention of the military au- 
thorities on this vital question. 
After many unproductive at- 
tempts, the opinion obtained in 
France that it was impossible 
ever to obtain good campaign 
service from rifled arms, when 
an old officer of the infantry of 
the royal guard, M. Delvigne, 
invented a mode of forcing the 
ball, which renders the. loading 
of a carbine as simple and al- 
most as prompt as that of the 
ordinary musket. From 1826 
to 1837, M. Delvigne struggled 
to obtain the adoption of his 
invention by the French army. 
At this iod, the Duke of 
Orleans just finished a 
journey in England and Ger- 
many, during which he had 


examined with care the light troops of these different countries, 
and could appreciate the advan 
tion. He received the inventor favorably, and the same year— | the ( 
thanks to his all-powerful infiuence !—a trial company of sharp- | thus changed into the most formidable of bayonets. The provi- 


and merit of their onganiza- 


cap, the frock with two rows of buttons, and the green epaulettes 
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THE RALLY BY FOUR. 


of the old Foot Chasseurs of the Imperial Guard; by the side 
hung a yataghan sabre, whose blade readily detached itself from 
guard, so as to be fixed to the extremity of the carbine, and 


sional battalion of chasseurs, crested by the ordinance of Novem- 
ber 14th, 1838, was constituted under the title of Tirailleurs de 
Vincennes, by an act of August 28, 1839. At the camp of Fon- 
tainbleau, to which they were ordered to repair, professional men 
admired their rapid and precise 
movements, the superiority of 
their marksmanship, the sever- 
ity of their uniform and the 
good arrangement of their 
equipments. An act of Sep- 
tember 28, 1840, created ten 
battalions of chasseurs a pied. 

Y>~ They were composed of picked 
s men, and went into camp at 

St. Omer, where they were or- 
nized and drilled by the 

~ ° uke of Orleans and General 
de Rostolan. Each battalion 
Sot was composed of eight compa- 
nics and a section outside the 
ranks. The effective force was 
1249 men. The staff consisted 
of a chief of battalion, a captain 
adjutant-major, a captain act- 
ing as major, a lieutenant in- 
structor of marksmanship, a 
lieutenant-treasurer, a lieuten- 
ant of clothing, and a surgeon 
aide-major. The first seven 
companies were armed with the 
Delvigne carbine, with Major 
Thierry’s improvement. The 
eighth, composed of choice and 
vigorous men, was provided 
with a heavier arm, but one 
offering incomparably more 
advantageous results, from the 
r range and penetration 

of the ball. In 1842, the cali- 
bre of the carbines was in- 
creased. Subsequent inven- 
tions and improvements—such 
as the conical ball, and load- 
ing at the breech—have carried 
the arms used by the chasseurs 
to perfection. In the spring of 
1841, the ten battalions left the 
camp of St. Omer. Theyreach- 
ed Paris, where they received their colors, and on the 7th of May, 
under the skilful orders of their organizer, they executed in the 
polygon of Vincennes their grand manceuvres and t-firing in 
the presence of an immense concourse of generals, officers of all 
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LOADING ON THE MARCH. MARCH IN LINE OF BATTLE—GYMNASTIC STEP. 


FIRING FROM BEHIND AN OBSTACLE. 
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’ of the houses, and each story of each house.” 
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POINT IN QUARTE. 


arms, peers of France, deputies and curious congregated 
from the capital. The 3d, 5th, 6th, 8th and 10th battalions im- 
mediately set out for Algeria. In the spring of 1843, the 9th 
joined them. Their comrades who remained in France soon read 
with pride the narrative of the glorious combats of their brothers 
in arms. We have not room 
to recount their prowess on the 
various battle-fields. What 
French heart has not thrilled 
with enthusiasm. and admira- 
tion at the recital of the immor- 
tal combat of Sidi Brahim, ren- 
dered illustrious by the 9th? 
Who cannot repeat the sombre 
and poetic expression by which 
one of those escaped from the 
massacre depicts the attitude of 
his heroic comrades on that 
hy “ Without cartridge, un- 
able longer to reply to the en- 
emy, they silently waited for 
death, and fell like an old wall 
battered in breach.” <A few 
paces from them was the com- 
y of Gereaux, entrenched 

a marabout, struggling there 
for three mortal days and 
nights, in the midst of the most 
horrible agonies of sleepless- 
ness, heat, hunger and thirst, 
against all the troops of the 
emir ; finally forcing a passage 
by the bayonet, re-forming its 
uare three times, until over- 
whelmed by numbers all these 
intrepid combatants were forced 
to bite the dust. At the siege _ 
of the oasis of Zaatcha, we 
again find the 5th and 8th bat- 
talions. In his report of this 
affair, General Herbillon thus 
expresses himself :—‘ Our old 
rican troops have sustained 
their glorious reputation. It 
would be impossible to esti- 
mate the value of such soldiers 
led by officers so intrepid. 
They sustained fifty-two days 
in the open trench, as many 
nights of vigil, as many battles in the trench as days of labor, four 
serious affairs against the cnemy without, two affairs to save our 
convoys, finally, two murderous assaults, and the si of each 
ter having 
so nobly fulfilled their task, these six battalions successively re- 


FIRING LYING DOWN. 


turned to France. The 3d, 5th, 6th, 8th and 9th are now in 

rison at Paris; the 10th is at Lyons. In 1849, the Ist battalion 
sustained the reputation of the arm at the siege of Rome. The 
2d shared in the last expedition against the Kabyles. Captain 
Du Casse of the staff lately published in the “ Army Monitor” 


THE RALLY BY HALF SECTION. 


three remarkable articles on the light infantry and foot chasseurs, 
from which we copy the following details to serve as a commen- 
tary on our engravings :—‘“ What a noble, great and truly frater- 
nal idea it is to link together four soldiers, neighbors in the ranks, 
and calling them ‘battle comrades,’ say to them, ‘Each one of 


CIASSEURS DEPLOYED AS TLIRALLLEURS. 


u is a partner in the lives of three others. It is the dying old 
aan fagot of sticks. A single stick is a broken ; a bundle 
advantageously resists. Our infantry thoroughly understood this 
idea, worthy phe of developing in their hearts the noble sentiment 
of fraternity, which is called in the army esprit du corps, which the 
battalions of foot chasseurs 
have welcomed to their ranks, 
where it is not in vain looked 
for. The idea of ‘battle com- 
rades,’ acting in groups to de- 
fend themselves, forming in 
the plain, to resist cavalry, as 
many little squares, of which 
each component is ready to sell 
his life dearly to protect those 
of his brethren in arms, is one 
of the most fortunate and fer- 
tile ideas presented by the or- 
ganization of the foot chas- 
by their service 
to fight almost always sepa- 
rately, and not b siattens and 
battalions, the foot chasseurs 
required a much more solid in- 
dividual instruction than other 
infantry. The ordinances made 
for them provided for it; to 
the regular manual has been 
added vaults and demi-vaults 
(facings and half-facings), fenc- 
ing with the bayonet, the man- 
ner of assaulting cavalry, as 
well as parrying its attacks. 
Then the school of riflemen 
has been so modified, that this 
service is not an accidental, 
but an habitual service; and 
men can fight in this way an 
entire day without rallying on 
the platoon or battalion, if 
there is a necessity for so do- 
ing. Therally by ‘ battle com- 
rades,’ and by groups of com- 
rades on the reserve of the 
half-section or section, may 
precede the rally on the pla- 
toon and battalion, so that the 
last two rallies are only order- 
ed when there is a superior op- 
posing force. The most important improvement by the formation 
of battalions of chasseurs consists in the fire. Schools of marks- 
manship have been established, and prizes and decorations of 
honor have been decreed to the most skilful, not only in the 
schools, but in all the regiments of infantry.” 


SOUNDING THE ORDERS. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


HARD TIMES. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


“ Jesse needs a new cap, Mr. Browne. His old one is quite 
shabby, and unfit to wear to church.” 

“He must wear it if itis. Boys are a great expense, certain.” 

“But you forget, husband, that he has worn it a long time ; he 
really deserves a new one.” 

“Hard times, Mrs. Browne, hard times! Money is as tight 
as—as the bark of a tree. I have hard work to get a cent, or to 
keep one after I have got it.” 

“TI don’t think Jesse has drawn very heavily on your purse, for 
the child has had scarcely anything this winter,” added the wife. 

“Mrs. Browne, coal is ten dollars a ton! Don’t speak of new 
caps in these hard times.” 

“ High, certainly, but—” 

“ And wood the same a cord! It’s exorbitant!” interrupted 
Mr. Browne, growing warm with his subject. 

“ But the children must have boots, and shoes, and clothes, just 
the same as though fuel was lower. Those are necessary articles 
that cannot be dispensed with.” 

“ You must economize, wife! Mend up the old clothes, and 
send the boots to the shoemaker; a patch or two wont hurt the 
looks much, and makes them almost as good as new,” advised 
Mr. Browne, who was very particular about wearing mended 
clothes himself; a darn, in his estimation, being sufficient to con- 
demn a coat or a vest. 

“I was hoping to be able to get the girls new bonnets this win- 
ter, for their present ones have been in wear two seasons already ; 
but I suppose they will have to go without,” continued the wife, 
in a disappointed tone. 

“ Of course they will! Clark tells me that flour was twelve 
twenty-five, yesterday. I wonder what the country is coming to!” 

“But the poor will feel these high prices more than we do. 
Think how much less we shall be incommoded by them than poor 
widows with large families of small children. We must try and 
help sick Mrs. Wilson this month ; the last time I was in, she had 
but a miserable fire, though the day was bitter cold. She would 
feel very grateful for a little wood,” rejoined benevolent Mrs. 
Browne, who had given the woman in question many a good dinner. 

“ Charity begins at home, especially when beefsteak is a shil- 
ling a pound, and other meats in proportion,” replied the hus- 
band, emphatically, leaning over and lighting a cigar by the glow- 
ing anthracite, and then, tipping his chair back to an easy posi- 
tion, amused himself by puffing out the smoke in fleecy columns. 

“Mr. Browne, how much did that cigar cost?” asked his wife. 

The individual addressed didn’t appear to be sensible that he 
had been spoken to until the question was repeated. 

“ How much did this cigar cost, did youask? Four cents only, 
and cheap at that. Exquisite flavor! Smith says he never had 
the luck to get such a delicious brand before, and I mean—” 

“You never smoke less than five a day, husband, and some- 
times more,” she continued, in the same quiet way. 

“That’s a moderate number, a very moderate number, Mrs. 
Browne. Some people make nothing of smoking adozen. What 
would you say if I—” 

“ Five cigars at four cents each amount to twenty cents, and 
seven times twenty is a dollar and forty. Almost nine shillings a 
week for smoke, Mr. Browne! Did it ever occur to you that the 
money might be more profitably spent—in purchasing a new cap 
for Jesse, for instance, or buying Mrs. Wilson a few groceries 
every week ?” 

Mr. Browne suddenly bethought himself of a most pressing en- 
gagement, and left the house without answering this pertinent in- 
guiry. His wife smiled meaningly, and went on sewing. She 
had heard a great deal about “hard times” for several months, 
and had had economy preached to her, until, prudent and saving 
as she undoubtedly was, the word had become disagreeable to her 
ears. Mr. Browne was entirely willing to practise this commend- 
able virtue when he could do so without interfering with his com- 
fort; but, unfortunately for his wife and children, this did not 
often occur. In fact, he loved his ease, and would do without 
nothing that gratified his palate, or administered to his enjoyment 
in any other way. His clothes must be of the best material, and 
made up in the most fashionable style, no matter what it cost ; 
but Mrs. Browne and the children might wear theirs till they were 
threadbare, although their manufacture originally was no outlay 
to him, his wife being “handy” at her needle, and not unwilling 
to turn tailoress or dressmaker once or twice a year to save ex- 
pense. But now Mrs. Browne queried (as she had often done 
before) whether her husband ought not to economize his share— 
whether a little self-denial on his part would not do rather more 
good than the continual cry of “hard times, and you must prac- 
tise economy, my dear.” 

She asked herself if a few practical hints would not serve a good 
purpose in reminding him that practice was better than preaching, 
and that example went farther with most people than advice. 
The subject was still in her thoughts when a domestic entered the 
room and said : 

“ There’s a sofa come, ma’am; where will it go?” 

“ A sofa! there’s some mistake, I think,” replied Mrs. Browne, 
stepping to the door; but the man was so sure that it was the 
right place, that she allowed him to bring it in, although puzzled 
to know what Mr. Browne wanted of another sofa, as they already 
owned a good one ; and as times were hard and money scarce, it 
did not look reasonable that he would spare twenty-five or more 
dollars for a needless article of furniture. 

But her doubts were dispelled when tea-time came, and with it 
Mr. Browne. 


“So the sofa got here before me,” he remarked as his eyes 
rested upon his new purchase. “ Have you examined it, Sarah ?” 

“ No, for I supposed it was sent hete by mistake.” 

“Jr's all right; I’ll tell you how it was,” he resumed. “I 
looked in at Leonard’s when this was being knocked off to some- 
body for a trifle, and so I over-bid him a dollar and got it myself. 
Only twenty-six dollars for an elegant sofa that undoubtedly cost 
fifty, originally! Do look at it, Mrs. Browne—fine silk velvet!” 

Mrs. Browne did look at it, but without getting out of her 
chair, or exhibiting any more interest than she would have done 
in glancing at a two shilling cricket. 

“It was too good a bargain to lose, and so I secured it. It oc- 
curred to me that it would be a capital thing to lounge on when I 
smoke, and feel sleepy, stupid, etc., besides being so convenient 
for you when you feel in the mood of taking a nap,” he continued. 

Mrs. Browne looked at the baby sitting on the floor, and then 
at the deep work-basket piled up high with the family sewing 
(which Mr. Browne had decided he could not afford to have done 
out), and thought her “naps” would necessarily have to be short 
and a great ways apart. She had a shrewd suspicion, too, that 
he had consulted his own feelings more than her comfort; but 
having a little scheme in contemplation, she prudently forbore to 
say so, listening without offering much comment to his eulogistic 
remarks concerning the sofa. That evening was a fair sample of 
several following evenings; Mr. Browne smoked, lolled, and 
dozed alternately, and Mrs. Browne sewed diligently in order to 
keep the juvenile Brownes in whole clothes. 

““T saw a man who had some fine apples for sale, and I told 
him to bring up’a barrel; has he done so?” inquired the former, 
a week or two afterwards. 

“A man called with apples, but as he demanded the modest 
sum of five dollars per barrel, I declined buying any, remember- 
ing that times were hard and money scarce,” Mrs. Browne read- 
ily replied, bending a droll look mpon our “ economist,” who was 
remarkably fond of apple dumplings. Of necessity, he had no 
argument at hand half s¢ cogent and powerful as this, so the 
apples were not again ref¢red to. 

“T thought we'were to have a roast to-day,” was his next re- 
mark, when the family were seated at dinner, as he took off first 
one cover and then another without exposing anything that 
seemed to look very inviting. 

“ A good roasting piece, Mr. Browne, would have cost you one 
dollar and a half, and I was not so extravagant as to suppose you 
would pay that amount for a piece of meat, when fish is so much 
cheaper. Don’t for a moment suppose, husband, that I’m so 
thoughtless and improvident as to spend money in that way, when 
I’ve had so many lessons on retrenchment,” responded roguish 
Mrs. Browne, demurely fixing a plate of fish for the youngest boy. 

“ But I love roast beef better than this,” grumbled the latter, 
gathering courage from his father’s discontented expression to 
express his own dissatisfaction. 

“ But it’s expensive, my dear,” said the mother. “ Your father 
has no money to waste, 80 we must be as saving and as contented 
as we can.” 

Mr. Browne suddenly helped himself plentifully to the pisca- 
torial food; an act that greatly stimulated the boy’s appetite, 
which was governed in a great measure by the father’s example. 

“I’m ready for pie, mother,” said the lad, after he had de- 
spatched a second allowance of the principal dish. 

“No pie to-day, my dear. The apples cost so much, I couldn’t 
buy them, and eggs are twenty-five cents a dozen. We must go 
without pies and puddings, children, until things are cheaper. 
Think of the little Wilson boys, Charlie, and how glad they would 
be for a plate of that nice fish.” 

“ When am I to have a new cap, mother?” broke in Jesse. 

«“ Just as soon as your father can afford to buy you one,” re- 
plied Mrs. Browne. “ You mustn’t be impatient, my son, for he 
has a great many things to get and don’t like to be troubled with 
our applications. Recollect that these are hard times, and we 
must do without what is not needed very much, and not find fault 
with simple dinners, because it will make it so much easier for 
him if our market bills are not so large as they used to be. Self- 
denial, Jesse, is a good quality and cannot be too much prasticed 
by little boys.” 

Mrs. Browne talked to the children and at Mr. Browne—a 
method, we believe, which has been practised before. But though 
every word that she uttered had a meaning, and he felt the full 
force of them, he could hardly suppress a smile at the facility 
with which she employed his own mode of reasoning, and her 
aptness in turning the point of his own weapons against himself. 

Mr. Browne got no roast beef or poultry that week; soups, 
vegetables and other simple and cheap dishes made up the bill of 
fare, and Mrs. Browne began to talk seriously of substituting less 
expensive coffee for the delicious Mocha which the prudent head 
of the family took so much comfort in sipping every morning. 
The nice sandwiches and tongue that generally graced the tea-table 
had mysteriously vanished, and the rich cake and fine flavored 
preserves had probably kept them company. Common tub but- 
ter was also made to take the place of the sweet, neatly stamped 
lumps which he had been in the habit of eating ; for his care- 
ful wife had hit upon the fact that she should save precisely 
thirteen cents on the pound by the change. 

Of a truth, Mr. Browne was in a straight place. Every day 
or two he was called upon to give up something that tended to 
his gratification, although perhaps not essential to his happiness. 
It positively appeared as if Mrs. Browne had put her wits to 
work to see in how many ways she could retrench. His linen, 
which had formerly been sent to g laundry (he always prided him- 
self on the polish and smoothness it was there sure to receive) 
was now washed and ironed at home (minus the gloss). And 


why? “Because it could be done in the house at no extra ex- 
pense, and as times were hard and money scarce, it was shecr 
nonsense to pay it out to a laundry.” That was all. Mr. 
Browne had been accustomed to having a fire lighted in his 
sleeping apartment previous to retiring, during the winter sea- 
son. He had a horror of cold rooms, and particularly liked to 
be lulled to sleep by the snapping and crackling of the brands 
in an open grate. But now there seemed a fair prospect of his 
losing this small gratification, as his better half protested “that 
another fire was useless and wasteful; when fuel was so inordi- 
nately high, there was so much the more need of economizing in 
wood and coal.” 

Mr. Browne submitted—what else could he do? He could not 
complain with a very good grace, so he went to bed shivering, 
with a firm determination to give Mrs. Browne no more lessons 
in retrenchment, if that was the way she practised on them. Be- 
fore he slept, he fell into a train of thought of this nature: If it 
is so disagreeable for me to give up a few gratifications, pleasures, 
luxuries or whatever they may be termed, how much more diffi- 
cult must it be to exhibit true self-denial in matters of greater 
moment. If I have experienced disappointment at the absence 
of acheerful blaze, or a favorite kind of pastry, Jesse must have 
felt the denial of a new cap still more keenly. If I have been 
inclined to murmur at a dinner less palatable than ordinary, sure- 
ly my wife has a harder trial in complying with my (I begin to 
suspect) selfish and thoughtless demands on her time and 
strength. Mrs. Browne is a prudent woman, and I wish—I wish 
I hadn’t said so much about economy; I’ll buy her a new silk 
dress to-morrow, and for the future do without something my- 
self which I do not need, when our expenses need curtailing ;” 
and with this excellent purpose strong in his mind, Mr. Browne 
fell asleep. 

“Mother, when are we to have new bonnets? I think we 
ought to have some, soon,” remarked the oldest daughter, the 
next day. 7 

“So do I, my love, but I fear you will have to wait awhile 
longer,” replied the parent, kissing the pleading face that was so 
eagerly watching her own. ‘Father has no money to let us 
have, times are hard, and—” 

“Mrs. Browne, oblige me by never repeating that remark 
again,” exclaimed our “economist.” ‘The boys shall have new 
caps, the girls new bonnets, and you a pretty silk this very day! 
You took a woman’s way to show me my mistake, but I own 
that you did it cleverly. Give us a piece of good beef to-morrow, 
and I’ll cure my selfishness and help you economize. I am not 
80 ungrateful as you may think, nor will I again ask you to make 
all the sacrifices, or struggle alone with high prices and hard 
times.” 

Mr. Browne was true to his word ; he never did. 


» 


(Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


AUGUST SIXTH. 
1651.—Fenelon, Bishop of Cambray, born. 
1759.—Eugene Aram hung, near York, England. 
1771.—Continental militia defeated near Oriskany, N. Y. 
1840.—Louis Napoleon’s unsuccessful attempt at Boulogne to 
revolutionize France. 
1844.—Tangiers bombarded by the Prince de Joinville. 
AUGUST SEVENTH. 
1721.—N. E. Courant established at Boston by James Franklin. 
1778.—Great fire and explosion at New York. 
1820.—Princess Bacciochi, sister to Napoleon, died, aged 43. 
1821.—Queen Caroline of England, ‘the traduced,’ died, aged 53. 
1847.—American army left Puebla for Mexico. 
AUGUST EIGHTH® 
1679.—80 houses, 70 warehouses, and several vessels burned at 
Boston. 
1796.—Austrians defeated at Neresheim by the French. 
1811.—Batavia captured by the British. 
1846.—French claim bill vetoed by President Polk. 
AUGUST NINTH. 
1744.—The munificent Duke of Chandos died, near London. 
1820.—Marie Anne Elisa Bonaparte died at Trieste, aged 49. 
1838.—3700 houses burned at Constantinople. 
1847.—Boston custom-house opened for transaction of business. 
AUGUST TENTH. 
1535.—Jacques Cartier first entered and named the river St. 
Lawrence. 
1785.—Napoleon commissioned as 2nd lieutenant of artillery. 
1821.—Missouri admitted as a State into the Union. 
1838.—Papal bull against infant schools in the Roman States. 
AUGUST ELEVENTH. 
1682.—Gov. Stuyvesant died at New York. 
1720.—Destructive tornado near Madrid, Spain. 
1815.—Napoleon sailed from England for St. Helena. 
1849.—Georgy surrendered the Hungarian army—Kossuth 
escaped. 


AUGUST TWELFTH. 


1662.—Charles Seymour, the “ proud Duke of Somerset,” died. 
1762.—George IV. of England born. 

1813.—Austria perfidiously joined the allies against Napoleon. 
1849.—Albert Gallatin died at Astoria, aged 89. 


‘ 
> 
[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.) 
| 
| 
| 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
A PICNIC SONG FOR CHILDREN. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


Poured out in showers, 
Is just the drink for you. 


The nightingale, 
That cheers the vale, 

From yonder streamlet’s flow ; 
The song-bird’s drink, 
Should be, I think, 

The drink for birds like you. 


The stars so bright, 
That gem the night, 

Up in the sky so blue, 
Fling down their beams, 
Upon the streams, 

Which flow with drink for you. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


UNDER A CLOUD. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“ Did you ever see a sadder face ?” 

It was the remark of a lady to her friend, as Mrs. Loring pass- 
ed her window. Mrs. Loring had ridden out for the first time for 
months ; not now of her own choice, but in obedience to the so- 
licitation of a friend, and the positive commands of her physician. 
She was in deep sorrow—refusing all comfort. Heavy clouds 
were in her sky—black clouds, through which not a ray of 
sunshine penetrated. 

“ Never,” answered the friend, while a shade, caught from Mrs. 
Loring’s countenance, flitted across her own face. “ Who can 
she be ?” 

“ Didn’t you recognize her ?” 

“No. The countenance was, to me, that of a stranger.” 

“I can hardly wonder that it should be so,” said the friend, 
“‘ for she is sadly changed. That was poor Mrs. Loring, who lost 
her two children last winter from scarlet fever.” 

“ Mrs. Loring!” The lady might well look surprised. “ Sor- 
row has, indeed, done a fearful work there. But is it right, thus 
to sit under a cloud—right, thus to oppose no strong barrier to 
the waters of affliction that go sweeping over the soul, marring 
all its beauty ?” 

“Tt is not right,” was answered. “The heart that thus sits in 
darkness, brooding over its loss, sorrows with a selfish sorrow. 
The clouds that shut out the sun, are exhalations from its own 
stagnant surface. It makes the all-pervading gloom by which it 
is surrounded. I pity Mrs. Loring, unhappy sufferer that she is, 
but my pity for her is always mingled with a desire to speak 
sharp rebuking words, in the hope to agitate the slumberous 
atmosphere, in which she is enveloped like a shroud.” 

“TI wonder,” remarked the other, “that her husband permits 
her to brood so long in idle grief over the inevitable.” 

“ Husbands,” was replied, “ have often the least salutary influ- 
ence over their wives when bowed with affliction. Some men 
have no patience with displays of excessive grief in woman, and 
are therefore, more ignorant than children in regard to its treat- 
ment. Such a man is Mr. Loring. All that he does or says, 
therefore, only deepens the encompassing shadow. A wise, un- 
selfish man, with a mind to realize something of his wife’s true 
state, and a heart to sympathize with her, will always lead her 
from beneath the clouds of sorrow, upwards to the cheerful 
heights upon which the sunshine rests. If she show unwilling- 
ness to be led—if she court the shadows, and hide in the gloom 
of her own dark repinings—he does not become impatient. He 
loves her with too unselfish a love for this. And so he brings 
light to her on his own countenance, the sunshine of even affected 
cheerfulness, that penetrates the murky atmosphere in which she 
sits, and warms her heart with its genial radiance. Thus he wooes 
her with sunny gleams from the clear sky that yet bends over her, 
and that will make all again bright and beautiful on the earth of 
her spirit, if she will but lift herself above the clouds. It is the 

isfortune of Mrs. Loring, that she is not blessed with such a 
h 

The subject of this conversation had, on that morning, yielded 
to the solicitations of one of her nearest friends, and with great 
reluctance, consented to go out with her in her carriage. 

“I shall be much better at home,” she objected, to the urgent 
appeals of her friend. “This quiet suits me. The stillness of 
my own chamber accords best with my feelings. The glare and 
bustle of the busy streets will only disturb me deeper. I know it 
is kindness in you, but it is a mistaken kindness.” 

To reason with her would have been useless, and so reason was 
not attempted. 

“T have come prepared to hear no objections,” was the firm 
answer. “The doctor says that you are injuring your health, 
and must go out. So get yourself ready.” 

“ Health—life even! What are they tome? TI have nothing 
to live for!” was the gloomy response. ‘‘ Come quickly the time 
when I shall lay me down and sleep in ace.” 


“ A woman, and nothing to live for! One of God’s intelligent 
creatures, and nothing to live for !’ 

There was so much of rebuke in the tone with which this was 
uttered, that Mrs. Loring was partially aroused thereby. 

“Come! Let us see whether there be not something to live 
for. Come! you must go with me this morning.” 

So decisive was the lady’s manner—so impelling the action of 
the will—that Mrs. Loring found herself unable to resist, and so, 
with a reluctance that was not concealed, she made her prepara- 
tions to go out. In due time she was ready, and descending 
with her friend, took a seat in her carriage and was driven away. 
Houses, trees, public buildings swept, like a moving panorama, 
before her eyes, and though familiaf%objects glassed themselves 
therein, they failed to awaken the slightest interest. The sky 
was clear, and the bright sunshine lay everywhere ; but her heart 
still sat under a cloud, and folded around itself gloom for a man- 
tle. Her friend talked to her; calling her attention every little 
while to some new palace-home, or to some glimpse of rural 
beauty which the eye caught far in the distance. But all was 
vain ; the mourner’s slender form still shrunk back amongst the 
cushions, and her face wore its saddest aspect. 

Suddenly the carriage drew up before a neat looking house of 
moderate size, with a plat of ground in front, wherein was a ver- 
dant square and borders of well tended fiowers. Ere Mrs. Lor- 
ing had time to ask a question, the coachman was at the door. 

“Why do you stop here ?” she inquired. 

“TI wish to make a brief call. Come! 
with me.” 

Mrs. Loring shook her head in a positive way, and said “ No,” 
still more positively. 

“You will meet no light votary of fashion here, my friend,” 
said the lady, “ but one who has suffered like yourself. Come!” 

But Mrs. Loring shrunk farther back in the carriage. 

“It is, now, only three months since she followed to their mor- 
tal resting place, two precious little ones, the last of her flock, 
that, scarcely a year ago, numbered four. I want you to meet 
her. Sisters in sorrow, you cannét but feel drawn towards each 
other by cords of sympathy.” 4 

Mrs. Loring shook her head imperatively: 

“No—no! I do not wish to see her. I have grief enough of 
my own, without sharing in that of others. Why did you bring 
me here?” There was something like anger in the voice of Mrs. 


You must go in 


Loring. 

“ Six months, nearly, have passed since God took your chil- 
dren to himself, and time, that softens grief, has brought to you 
at least some healing leaves. The friend I wish to visit—a friend 
in humble life—is sorrowing with as deep a sorrow, that is yet 
but three months old. Have you no word to speak to her? Can 
you not, at least, mingle a tear with her tears! It may do you 
both good. But I do not wish to urge aselfish reason. Bear 
up, with womanly fortitude under your own sorrow, and seek to 
heal the sorrow of a sister, over whose heart are passing the same 
waters of affliction. Come, my friend !” 

Mrs. Loring, so strongly urged, stepped out upon the pave- 
ment. She did so with a reluctance that was almost unconquer- 
able. O, how earnestly she wished herself back again in the 
shadowy solitude of her own home. 

“Ts Mrs. Adrian at home ?” was inquired of the tidy girl, who 
came to the door. The answer being in the affirmative, the la- 
dies entered, and were shown into a small but neat sitting room, 
on the walls of which were portraits, in crayon, of four as lovely 
children as ever the eyes looked upon. The sight of these sweet 
young faces stirred the waters of sorrow in the heart of Mrs. 
Loring, and she hardly restrained her tears. While yet her 
pulses throbbed with a quicker beat, the door opened, and a 
woman entered, on whose rather pale face was a smile of pleasant 
welcome. 

“My friend Mrs. Loring,” such was the introduction, “of 
whom I have spoken to you several times.” 

The smile did not fade from the countenance of Mrs. Adrian, 
but its expression changed as she took the hand of Mrs. Loring, 
and said : 

“T thank you for your kindness in calling.” 

Mrs. Loring scarcely returned the warm pressure with which 
her hand was taken. Her lips moved slightly, but no word 
found utterance. Not the feeblest effort at a responsive smile was 
visible. 

“ We have both been called to pass through the fire,” said Mrs. 
Adrian, in more subdued tones, though the smile still played 
around her lips. “‘ Happily, One walked with us when the flames 
were fiercest, or we must have been consumed.” 

It was now her voice reached the heart of Mrs. Loring. The 
eyes of the selfish woman had drooped to the floor, and her 
thought was turning in upon itself. In the smile that hovered 
about the lips of Mrs. Adrian, she had seen only indifference—not 
a sweet resignation. The words just spoken, but more particu- 
larly the voice that gave them utterance, unveiled to her the sor- 
row of a kindred sufferer, who would not let the voice of wailing 
disturb another’s ear, nor the shadow of her grief fall upon a 
spirit already under a cloud. The drooping eyes of Mrs. Loring 
were raised, with a half wondering expression, to the face of Mrs. 
Adrian. Still hovered the smile about those pale lips; but its 
meaning was no longer a mystery—the smile was a loving effort 
to send light and warmth to the heart of a grieving sister. From 
the face of Mrs. Adrian the eye of Mrs. Loring wandered to the 
portraits of her children on the wall. 

“ All gone!” The words fell from Mrs. Loring’s lips almost 
involuntarily. She spoke from a new impulse—pity for a sister 
in sorrow. 

“All,” was answered. “ They were precious to me—very 
precious—but God took them.” 


A slight huskiness veiled her voice. 

“ Beautiful children !’’ Mrs. Loring still gazed on the portraits. 
“ And all taken in a year. O, how did you keep your heart from 
breaking ?” 

“He who laid upon me so heavy a burden, gave me strength 
to bear it,” was the low reply. 

“Thave found no strength in a like affliction,” said Mrs. 
Loring, sadly. 

“No strength! Have you sought sustaining power?” Mrs. 
Adrian spoke with a winning earnestness. 

“I have prayed for comfort, but none came,” said Mrs. Loring, 
sadly. 

“ Praying is well; but it avails not, unless there be also doing.” 

“ Doing ?” 

“Yes, the faithful doing of our duty. Sorrow has no antidote 
like this.” 

Mrs. Loring gazed intently upon the face of her monitor. 

“ When the last heavy strokes fell upon my heart,” continued 
Mrs. Adrian, “shattering it, as it seemed, to pieces, I lay for a 
little while stunned, weak and almost helpless. But as soon as 
thought began to run clear, I said to myself—‘Is there nothing * 
for my hands to do, that you lie here idle? Is your’s the only 
suffering spirit in the world?” Then I thought of my husband’s 
sorrow, which he bore so silently and manfully, striving to look 
away from his own grief, that he might bring comfort to me. 
‘Is it not in my power to lessen for him the gloom of our desolate 
household ?’ I asked of myself. I felt that it was, and when next 
he returned home at the day’s decline, I met him—not with 
a face of gloom as before, but with as cheerful a countenance 
as it was in my power to assume. I had my reward; I saw that 
I had lightened his burden, and from that moment, half the pres- 
sure of mine was removed. Since then I have never suffered my 
heart to brood idly over its grief; but in daily duties sought the 
strength that never is given to those who fold their hands in 
fruitless inactivity. The removal of my children lightened all 
home duties, and took away objects of love that I felt must be in 
@ measure restored. I had the mother’s heart still. And so I 
sought out a motherless little one, and gathered her into the fold 
of my love. Ah, madam! this is the best balsam for the bereav- 
ed and bleeding affections, that I can tell of. To me it has 


“brought comfort, and reconciled me to losses, the bare anticipa- 


tion of which once made me almost beside myself with fear. 
Sometimes, as I sit with the tender babe I now call my own, rest- 
ing on my bosom, a thought of heaven goes pleasantly through 
my mind, and I picture to myself the mother of this adopted 
child as the loving guardian of my own babes, now risen into 
the spiritual kingdom of our Father. I cannot tell you what a 
thrill of delight such thoughts at times awaken!” 

Mrs. Loring bowed her head upon her bosom, and sat in silence 
for some moments. Then she said: 

“ You have read me a lesson from which I hope to profit. No 
wonder my heart has ached on with undiminished pain. I have 
been selfish in my grief. ‘There is nothing now to live for,’ I 
have repeated to myself over and over again, until I believed the 
words.” 

“Nothing to live for!” Mrs. Adrian spoke in a surprised 
voice. “In the image and likeness of God we were all made ; 
and if we would have the lost beauty resgored, we must imitate 
God in our lives. He loves every one with a divine tenderness, 
and is ever seeking to bless us. If we would be like him, we 
must love each other, and seek each other’s good. He has given 
us the ability to impart blessings, and made true happiness to 
depend on the exercise of this ability, and if we fold our hands 
and sit in idle repinings, happiness is not possible. How fully 
have I proved this !” 

“And God helping me, I will prove the opposite,” said Mrs. 
Loring, speaking from the warmth of a new impulse. “Long 
enough have I been sitting under a cloud.” 

“‘ While the bright sun shone far above in the clear heavens,” 
added the friend, with a smile of encouragement. 

“ May we see this babe you have called your own?” said Mrs. 
Loring. 

The little one was brought ; and as she lay tenderly clasped to 
the bosom of her new mother, giving even more of blessedness 
than she received, Mrs. Loring, after her lips had touched with a 
lingering pressure the pure forehead, said: 

“Your action has been wiser and better than mine, and you 
have had your reward. While the waters of love have grown 
stagnant in my heart, sending up murky exhalations to darken my 
sky, yours have been kept sweet and pure, to mirror the bending 
heavens. I thank you for the lesson.” 

She wore a different face on returning home, than when she 
went forth so reluctantly. There was a rift in the overshadowing 
clouds, and a few rays of sunshine came warmly down. Even 
the inception of good purposes had moved the long pulseless wa- 
ters, and the small ripples on the surface were catching the light. 

A few weeks of unselfish devotion to the life-duties awaiting 
her hand on all sides, wrought a wonderful change in Mrs. Lor- 
ing. In seeking to be useful to others, her heart was comforted ; 
and when, into that heart—ever yearning with a mother’s undy- 
ing love—a babe, left helpless and friendless in the world, was 
taken, the work of consolation was completed. She sat under a 
cloud no longer. Above her arched the beautiful sky, bright 
through the cheerful day ; and when the night of grief for the loss 
of her precious ones returned, as it would return at intervals, a 
thousand stars made beautiful the azure firmament. 


Solitude can be well applied, and sit right upon but very few 
persons. They must have knowledge enough of the world to 
= the follies of it ; and virtue enough to despise all vanity— . 


Each flower holds up, | 
A blossom cup, 
. To catch the rain and dew, 
{ The drink for flowers, 
| 
| 
fi When Hagar prayed, 
é For showers and shade, 
A fount dry sands burst through ; 
She wept and smiled, 
And gave her child, 
The drink, dear ones, for you. 
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VIEW OF DANVERS, FROM THE CEMETERY, HARMONY GROVE. 


DANVERS, MASSACHUSETTS. 

This ancient town adjoins Salem on the northwest, and was 
formerly a part of it. It was incorporated in 1756. For years 
before the separation, the name Danvers was occasionally applied 
to the middle precinct of Salem. Among the settlers, prior to 
the separation, were several of the name of Osborne, a name con- 
nected by marriage, with the Danvers family in England. Earl 
Danvers was one of the regicides, the fifth who signed the death 
warrant of Charles. Sir Henry Danvers, the last of this family, 
died in 1643, a man of wealth, as is to be presumed from his 
liberal donation of £5000 and more for the advancement of Jearn- 
ing in the University of Oxford. It is highly probable the name 
of the town was deriv@i from this family. This namé has one 
merit—ii is not found anywhere else. Mr. Felt, the careful an- 
nalist of Salem, thinks the name was suggested by Licut. Gov. 
Phipps, from gratitude to one of his patrons, and refers to a letter 
that so states the fact. There are three villages here, South Dan- 
vers, one at the New Mills, and another at the Plains. This town 
is well watered by Ipswich river and the sea, and possesses a 
good water power, both salt and fresh. The town presents a 
varied surface, and from the high grounds are obtained some of 
the most picturesque views of sea 
and shore to be found in Massachu- 
setts Bay. Danvers is abundantly 
supplied with fine sienite, clay and 
never-failing springs of soft and 
pure water. It was in the family 
of Mr. Parris, of this place, that 
witchcraft first made its appearance 
in this country, in 1692. Danvers 
is very largely concerned in the 
production of leather, boots and 
shoes, the annual product exceed- 
ing two millions of dollars. There 
are also manufactures of iron, wool, 
etc. The view of Danvers which 
we give above, is taken from the 
beautifal cemetery situated opposite 
the town, bearing the very appro- 

riate name of Harmony Grove. 

here are numerous burial places 
in Danvers, but the one from which 
our scene is taken, exceeds them 


all in beauty; the grounds are 
handsomely laid out, and some of 
the noblest trees in the surround- 
ing country cast their shadows over 
this serene and lovely spot. In this 
cemetery stands the monument of 
the last survivor of Washington’s 
body guard, of which we also give 
a representation on the next page. 
On the four sides of its base, it 
reads thus : “‘ Erected by his fellow 
citizens in memory of Jesse Smith, 
born April 13, 1756, died June 4, 
1844. A patriot of the Revolu- 
tion, serving in the army thryngh- 
out the war, presen 
of Concord, Lexington, Bunker 
Hill, Brandywine Monmouth ; 
the last survivor of the body- 
ie of Washington, and through = 
i, im peace and in war, his wor- — 
hy follower. By his side lie the 
remains of Smith, wife of 


arestess 
eee 


——— 


Jesse Smith, born January 13, 1761, died August 21, 1840.” 
Near this, on Poole’s hill, is one of the oldest and most extensive 
of the public cemeteries. Here rest the remains of Cook, Da- 
land and Goldthwait, patriots who fell at the battle of Lexington, 
and of the reverend pastors, Holt and Walker, who alone, of the 
large number who have officiated as pastors in the south parish, 
died with their harness on. But what more than anything else 
excites the curiosity of strangers, is the burial place of Miss 
Elizabeth Whitman, the original of Eliza Wharton, immortalized 
by a lady, wife of a clergyman at Brighton as the American Co- 
quette. A constant pilgrimage to her grave has been performed 
until the path is firmly beaten, and the monument, which is of 
freestone, is nearly crumbled in ruins. Tradition speaks of this 
lady as possessing superior charms, both mental and_ personal. 
She was of good family, and basely betrayed. While her devia- 
tions from the path of virtue may start the tear of pity, her follies 
should not be overlooked. One of the most pleasant reminis- 


cences of Danvers relates to the “Endicott Pear Tree.” This 
venerable tree still flourishes on the old “ Governor Endicott 
farm,” which is situated in that ae of Danvers known as Dan- 
vers Port. For a period of two 


undred and twenty years it has 


ENTRANCE TO HARMONY GROVE, DANVERS, MASS. 


watched over that spot. The tree, whose fruit resembles a vari- 
ety of the Bon Chretien, stands on the farm granted to Governor 
Endicott in 1632, and is said to be a seedling tree of the orig- 
inal orchard he planted there. This orchard was situated on the 
southern side of a gentle slope of land, and sheltered by it some- 
what from the piercing northerly and north-westerly winds. For 
six successive generations, a space of 184 ycars, the Governor 
and his descendants occupied this farm, which they held solel YY 
the original grant until 1828, a period of 196 years, during whi 


‘the tree was never lost sight of by them. The trees constituting 


the original orchard were imported from England in June, 1630, 
and came over in onc of the ships which accompanied Governor 
Winthrop. They were packed in boxes, with earth about them, 
and being quite small, were perhaps considered too young to be 
grafted before leaving England. fter their arrival in America, 
they were probably first planted at the governor’s town residence. 
The Rev. Dr. Bently, who took a deep interest in this venerable 
tree, and was accustomed to pay it an annual visit for many years 
of his life, says, October 10th, 1809 :—‘‘ The tree is near the 
site of the first mansion of the governor, and the land and tree 
always have been and now are the property of his direct heirs, 
being in the possession of Mr. John 
Endicott, nearly fourscore years of 
age: and of the sixth generation. 
© ascertain its age, near it stood 
a dial, which was fixed upon a ped- 
estal which the governor said 
the age of the tree. That dial has 
been for years in my possession. 
It is copper, square, Sestesueat, 
three inches, a very fair impression, 
and in the highest order. It is 
marked ‘ William Boyce, clock ma- 
ker, fecit. I. 1630 E.,’ the initials 


of the governor’s name! Notwith- 
standing the to which it 
has attained, the tree has had much 
to contend with during a large por- 
tion of its life. For upwards of a 
century it has stood in an open 
field, without any protection, until 
within the last thirty-five years, 


when it has been surrounded by a 
fence. It has been browsed by cat- 
tle and injured by storms; and 
twice, in the gales of 1804 and 5, 
it has been nearly destroyed. Af- 
_ter the latter gale, it bore no fruit 
for four or five years. The torna- 
do which swept over Danvers some 
twelve ycars since did it irre 
injury, twisting off several v 
injuring others. The 
v of its th has now 
away, and in all likelihood will 
not survive the storms of many 
winters more. But the me of 
him who planted it, who trained its 
young branches, and watched its 
primal blossoms, is still green in 
the hearts of a grateful people ; and 
until the boon of liberty and relig- 
ious freedom shall cease to exist, 
’ all honor will be rendered by the 
sons of Mas-achusetts to the memo- 
~ ry of John Endicott. 
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LIEUTENANT MAURY. 
Matthew Fontaine Maury, LL- 
D., Lieut. U. 8. Navy—a portrait 
of whom we give below—was born 
near Fredericksburg, Va., the 14th 
of Jan , 1806. He was one of 

ive years is parents 
z to Middle Tennessee, and 


attached to the Brandywine antil 
she arrived in the Pacific as the 
flag ship of Commodore Jacob 
Jones. He was transferred from 
that vessel in 1827 to the U. S. 
sloop Vincennes, because she was 
a more active cruiser. In her he 
performed the second voyage of 
circumnavigation that was ever 
performed by an American man-of- 
war, and returned to the United 
States in 1829. He was then ex- 
amined for promotion, passed and 
in sailed for the Pacific as mas- 
ter of the U. 8. ship Falmouth. 
From her he was transferred as 
first to the schooner Dolphin; and 
from her, as acting lieutenant to 
the U. S. frigate Potomac, in which 
vessel he returned to the United 
States in 1834. It was during this 
cruise that he: wrote his work on 
navigation, which was afterwards 
adopted as the text-book of the 
navy. His next appointment in 
the service was as astronomer to 
the United States Exploring Expe- 
dition, Commodore Thomas A. C. 
Jones. After the abandonment of 
the expedition by Commodore 
Jones, and its re-organization, he 
was relieved at his own request 
from service in it, and was soon 
after detailed for the “survey of 
southern harbors.” During a re- 
spite of a few weeks from this ser- 
vice in 1840, he went to Tennessee 
for the purpose of bringing his pa- 
rents to spend the rest of their 
days at his house in Virginia. 
Being suddenly called back by or- 
ders from the government, it was , 
on his return to his vessel that he 
became a cripple for life by the up- 
setting of a stage-coach in Qhio. 
In 1842, when still on crutches, he 
was put in charge of the Depot of 
Charts and Instruments in Wash- 
ington; and in 1844, he was or- 
dered to take charge as superin- 
tendent, of the National Observa- 
tory. In that position, though 
comparatively a youth, and with 
no other advantages of previous 
preparation than such as he has 
entirely made for himself, Lieut. 
Maury has come to be acknowl- 
edged by the scientific of the civi- 
lized world, as one of the very first 
astronomers of the age. hile 
the navigating interest of the 
United States has been benefited 
by the results of his scientific re- 
searches more than by those of any other living man, all the com- 
mercial world are also profiting beyond measure from his labors, 
which are being watched and anticipated across the Atlantic, as 
no other American’s scientific efforts have been, since the days of 


Benjamin Franklin. His researches concerning the laws govern- 
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ing the currents of the ocean, which have recently been promul- 
gated, having been tested practically, are believed by men of 
science everywhere, to embrace discoveries of more probable im- 
portance and value than any ever before made in connection with 


the same subject. 


LIEUTENANT CHARLES HUNTER. 

Our sketch is a likeness of Lieutenant Hunter, of the American 
Navy, who will be recollected by our readers as the gallant young 
officer, who, with a small force, captured Alvarado during the 
Mexican war. This gallant action Lieutenant Hunter performed 
on his own responsibility, without orders from the commanding 
officers of the Gulf Squadron, for which he was afterwards court- 
martialled and reprimanded. There has been great diversity of 
opinion in regard to the equity of thus rewarding a gallant officer, 
who saw a favorable opqeneare open for a conquest, which could 
not have been made if he had delayed to communicate with his 
superior officers. Without doubt military and naval discipline 
would be greatly injured were every officer thus to assume respon- 
sibility, but all officers are not alike, and where one energetic 
officer, like Hunter, feels disposed to capture a post, on his own 
responsibility, he is pretty certain to accomplish it, and -such 
officers should be allowed more margin than one of less ability. 
We think, therefore, he should have been rewarded in some man- 
ner, as well as censured. 


AN EASTERN NABOB. 

In 1838, I left Constantinople on my way to Varna, and thence 
proceeded up the Danube in a miserable steamer, on board of 
which was a personage of high distinetion belonging to a neigh- 
boring nation, whose habits afforded me amusement. He was 
courteous and gentlemanlike, but his domestic habits differed from 
those of his countrymen. He had a numerous suite of servants, 
who attended him every night when he went to bed, in the stand- 
ing bed place of the steamer. First they wound up six or seven 

id watches and the great man took off his boots, coat, and I 
’t know how many gold ehains; each night he was invested 


’ with a different fur pelisse, which looked valuable and fusty to 


my eyes. Each morning they spread out all the watches, took off 
the fur pelisse, and insinuated their lord into a fashionable and 
somewhat tight coat, not the one worn yesterday ; but on no occa- 
sion did I perceive anything in the nature of ablution, or any 
proof that such an article as a clean shirt formed a part of the 
great man’s travelling wardrobe.—Curson’s Armenia. 


COAL FIELDS OF THE WORLD. 
Great Britain occupies the first 
rank, both in the quantity and 
quality of her coal production. The 
amount she yearly produces is 
32,000,000 tons. Belginm comes 
next with 5,000,000 tons; the 
United States produces nearly the 
same quantity; France 4,200,000 ; 
Prussia, 3,500,000; Austria about 
700,000. Belgium, the second coal 
producing country on the globe, is 
rection by a zone of bitumi- 
nous pn | formation, from which 
she derives her supply. This zone 
occupies an extent of 331,392 acres, 
or about one twenty-second part of 
her whole area. France procures 
coal from fifty-six of her eighty-six 
departments. This yield is divided 
among eighty-eight coal basins, and 
comprises both the bituminous and 
non-bituminous varieties. Her pro- 
duction, which is now 4,200,000° 
tons, was at the commencement of 
the French revolution, but 240,000 
tons, the greater part of which 
came from two coal fields. The 
general — of her coal is infe- 
rior to that of the British. Coal 
is daily getting into favor 
with the French, and it may be 
expected that with tates | de- 
mand and the growing facilities of 
railway transport, it will be re- 
duced so much in price that it may 
be employed in gas establishments. 
The national steam marine of 
France even now derives its coal 
from Great Britain. Many of the 
provinces of Prussia are rich in 
coal basins similar to those of Eng- 
land. Peat, however, is in exten- 
sive use in Prussia, Bavaria, and 
Wirtemberg. At Berlin and its 
environs it is employed in almost 
all the workshops, and on account 
of its application to the production 
of gas, its consumption is regularly 
increasing. Austria possesses ex- 
tensive coal beds, but the working 
of them has not yet been carried 
on to any great extent, there being 
a plentiful supply of wood, and at 
low prices. The United States 
yields bituminous and anthracite 
coal in abundance. She is young 
and vigorous. She possesses rail- 
ways and ships to aid in devel- 
oping her mineral resources, and 
doubtless in a few years more her 
coal production will be only ex- 
ceeded by that of England. The 
coal fields scattered over twelve of 
the United States, give an aggre- 
gate area of 565,283 square miles, 
of which 133,132 miles, or nearly 
one-fourth, is composed of coal 
beds. Canada contains no work- 
able beds of coal, but Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Newfoundland 
are said to be rich in the article. 
Most of the minor countries in 
Europe yield coal. In Russia, on 
the northern shore of the Black 
Sea, bituminous coal has been 
found in abundance. The richest 
Russian coal field is on the shores 
of the Sea of Azof, between the 
Dnieper and Donetz rivers. Little is known of the carboniferous 
system of northern Russia. St. Petersburg is lighted with gas 
produced from English coal. Coal beds are found in Egypt and 
various parts of Africa and Asia. China will doubtless become, 


erelong, a coal producing country.—Practical Mechanics’ Journal. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
WHAT I8 DEATH? 


BY 8B. J. HOWE. 


So shalt thou rest; and what if thou shalt fall 
Unnoticed by the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on—end each one, as before, will chase 
His favorite phantom ;—yet all these shall have 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee.—Brranrt. 
0, what is death? A veil of deepest gloom, 
By weak humanity is often cast 
Around the portals of the peaceful tomb, 
To which we all are hurrying on so fast. 
How many millions have those portals passed, 
ince first the earth beheld creation’s dawn! 
There all the race of man must end at last ; 
For nature's course will go serenely on, 
Nor will earth miss the countless myriads that are gone. 


0, what is death? Iow various are the forms, 
In which it comes on this terrestrial ball ! 

Some yield their spirits mid the strife of storms, 
While life’s last sands with others calmly fall: 
This is the lot that must be shared by all— 

The time—the hour, no mortal man can know! 
May we be ready to obey the call, 

Whene’er the summons comes for us to go 

And leave these scenes so bright and beautiful below! 


0, what is death? The victim of disease 
Finds sweet relief from suffering and pain ; 

Oft it approaches but by slow degrees, 
And often too some deadly plague will reign. 
The warrior meets it on the embattled plain, 

On fields of glory, drenched with human gore; 
While he whose life is on the rolling main, 

Par, far away from friend and native shore, 

Oft sinks within its depths—they never see him more. 


0, what is death? Regardless all of time, 
It takes the child at play amid the flowers; 
It seizes youth in all its joyous prime, 
When hope is bright, and fleeting are the hours: 
It makes a sport of manhood and his powers, 
Nor heeds his honors—nor the mourner’s tears, 
Though they should fall like rain in summer showers ; 
It stills his bosom—and at last appears 
To him whose steps have reached far down the vale of years. 


0, what is death’? A respite from the cares, 
The ills and sorrows that surround us here ; 
When these, our spirits, freed from worldly snares, 
Shall bloom perennial in a brighter sphere : 
While all that renders this existence dear, 
In full perfection, too, shall flourish there— 
When dark oblivion closes o’er each fear— 
When glorious immortality’s our share, 
And all its pleasing scenes shall be divinely fair. 


Then what is death? Were we the choice allowed, 
This should be mine— Yes, it indeed should be 

The gleam that plays upon the darkening cloud, 
To set my spirit in an instant free! 
I would not live old hoary age to see ; 

But ere ‘tis dimmed would close the lustrous eye, 
And lay me down beneath the churchyard tree. 

And when I go, Heaven grant that I may die 

Quick as the lightning’s flash that darts athwart the sky! 


» 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE EXILE’S HEIR. 
A STORY FROM THE FRENCH STAGE. 


R. C. HANSCOMB. 


BY 


A. D. 1812.—THE BEREZINA. 


Tue wild Russian winter had come down like an avalanche on 
the western invaders, overwhelming them with horrors which the 
most graphic pen can but feebly outline, and the vast host of the 
French emperor, a body unparalleled in the annals of civilization, 
and comparable only to the multitudes marshalled by Xerxes in 
ancient, and Genghis Khan in modern days, were in full retreat 
before the storms of heaven and the steel of men. Vainly might 
the eye seek in that long living panorama of fugitives, ragged, 
shivering, disorderly, mute, encumbered and mixed with women 
and children and camp followers, for any trace of the splendid 
array, the matchless discipline, the eloquent enthusiasm, the he- 
roic pomp and pride that marked the columns, which but a few 
months before seemed following the banner of the greatest captain 
of the age to the assured conquest of the north. 

Here might be seen a staff officer straggling along on foot, el- 
bowed by the meanest of his command ; there an old grenadier 
yet clinging to his musket and haversack, while the bloody ban- 
dages upon bis head and limbs showed that he had been hardly 
used by the enemy. Shivering women were crowded together on 
carts dragged by miserable hacks worn out with toil and hunger. 
Every minute some straggier would reel out of the line and sink 
down without 2 murmur to rise no more. Now and then some 
wounded wretch, seated by the wayside, would implore the driver 
of a cart to tak< him up; bat the appeal would be unheeded, for 
misery had stecled all hearts. From more than one point on the 
flanks and rear of the long straggling column, that wound its 
way like a wounded snake, was heard the dul! thunder of the Rus- 
sian artillery, gradually growing nearer, while bands of fierce 
Cossacks were seen careering about, like birds upon the wing, 
ready to dash up and spear the stragglers or loiterers along the 
line of march. Now and then these fierce horsemen would at- 
tempt a swooping charge upon some weak portion of the retreat- 


, 


ing army. Then might you behold the force of habit and disci- 
pline exerting a momentary influence. A hurried formation of 
infantry—a withering volley of small arfns, perhaps a round or 
two from the light artillery, and the foes would be scattered, with 
the loss of a few men and horses, but only to reappear, some mo- 
ments afterwards, like the wolves of their native deserts. But 
the artillery, the favorite arm of Napoleon, now caused as much 
destruction to friend :.s to foe, for, pressing forward to the head of 
the column which was attempting the passage of the Berezina, 
the guns and caissons were driven desperately through the dense 
masses of fugitives, crushing those whose wounds and weariness 
prevented their getting out of the way of the grim enginery of 
war. 

To increase the horrors of the passage, the breaking down of 
the bridge, the crushing to death of masses of fugitives on the 
icy banks of the river by their advancing comrades, the round shot 
of the enemy began to plunge among them. Death in every hor- 
rid shape awaited them—by the merciless blast of winter, by the 


heels of horses and the wheels of gun-carriages, by the lance of - 


the Cossacks, by the artillery of the foe. Darkest of military 
tragedies, the passage of the Berezina fills the saddest, weariest 
page in the story of the Russian campaign. Through the midst 
of the wretched multitude that became denser and denser as it con- 
verged towards the river, the carriage containing the emperor was 
slowly driven on. It was heaped with furs, in the midst of which 
sat Napoleon, wrapped in a green pelisse trimmed with sables, his 
firm countenance resembling and showing no more trace of emo- 
tion than a piece of sculpture. Whatever passed in his heart and 
mind, the serene and firm expression of his face was that becom- 
ing the leader of men in the midst of a disastrous crisis. Many 
a dying eye was turned to scan that noble countenance ; many a 
voice soon destined to be mute in death was heard to utter, Vive 
Pempereur jusqu’ ala mort! No one of that suffering multitude 
begrudged him the comforts he enjoyed, for each knew that the 
load of cares that weighed upon his soul far more than balanced 
his exemption from physical suffering, and that in his preserva- 
tion lay the only hope of a general safety. While Napoleon lived 
all was not lost. 

The carriage coming to a dead stop, from inability to proceed, 
Napoleon availed himself of the momentary pause, to alight and 
walk for a brief space among his devoted followers. He had not 
proceeded far when his attention was attracted by a giant figure, 
stalking along with regular steps, his huge bearskin cap and beard 
white with frost, his weather-beaten countenance expressing pa- 
tience and unfaltering resolution. Though the soldier carried a 
bundle clasped in his left arm, his right hand clutched the stock 
of the heavy musket that rested on his right shoulder, his haver- 
sack and cartouch box were in good order and he had not parted 
from his trusty artillery sword. 

“‘ My friend,” said the emperor, approaching him, “ your face is 
familiar to me.” 

“It ought to be,” answered the soldier, bluntly. ‘ You’ve seen 
it often enough by the light of the enemy’s fire.” 

“ Your name ?” 

“ Stephen Morand—2d artillery of the guard, my emperor.” 

“ Where is your company ?” 

“Here, my emperor! I am the only man left.” 

“Good God !” 

“ For the others—you must seek them on the field of Smolensk, 
where the wolves will fatten rarely this winter, and the grain grow 
rank the coming year. Ah! this campaign—sire! but I say noth- 
ing, my emperor !” 

“ At least you have not been a loser, Morand,” said Napoleon, 
touching the bundle the soldier carried. ‘“ You have snatched 
some booty out of this sterile realm.” 

“Open it, please, sire, and see how rich I am,”—replied the 
soldier, with a grim smile. 

Willing to humor the grognard, the emperor complied with his 
request, and as he did so, the fair face of a young child of four 
years smiled upon him from the midst of the woolen rags in 
which it was enveloped. 

“ Poor boy !” exclaimed the emperor. ‘“ Whose is it ?” 

“Mine, my emperor. It’s no place for a child—but what was 
to be done? His mother was a vivandiere, my wife, sir—who died 
of cold three days ago.” 

Tears started to the poor fellow’s eyes, but they gave place to a 
smile of gratitude and joy when he saw the emperor himself brush- 
ing away a tear. 

“Give me your child, Morand,” said he. 
Paris, and take charge of his education.” 

“Take him! take him, sire!” cried the soldier—“ and may 
God restore you both to France! Adieu, Augustie,” he cried, 
passionately kissing the boy’s lips. 

“ Adieu, mon cher papa,” replied the child. 

“T shall never see him again,” said the soldier. 

“You shall see him and be happy with him, Morand,” cried 
Napoleon. “There are better days in store for all of us. Good 
fortune !”’ and he stepped into his carriage. 

A shout of “long live the emperor!” burst from the lips of all 
who witnessed this scene. 

“ And now,” said Morand—“ let me hear a word of murmuring 
against the little corporal, and I'll spit the grumbler upon my 
bayonet. Allons!” 


“T will take him to 


A. D. 1828.—THE WILLOWS. 

“The Willows,” was the title of a pretty estate in the neigh- 
borhood of Strasbourg, owned and occupied by M. Lafont, a 
man of considerable property, a widower, and the father of a very 
attractive daughter named Louise, now just of marriageable age. 


The other inmates of his household were a Madame Duval, a 
widow of forty, but still remarkably handsome, who acted as Mr. 
Lafont’s housekeeper, and ber son Gaspar Duval, a fine looking 
but dissolute and reckless young mian. It was a matter of sur- 
prise to those who knew the regular habits of the proprietor of the 
Willows that he should continue to tolerate the presence of so 
profligate a person as this young Duval, and his indulgence was 
rightly enough attributed to the overweening influence of the 
housekeeper. 

But what connection has Mr. Bernard Lafont with our story 4 
Simply this. The patronymic of this gentleman was Morand, 
and he was the younger brother of the soldier whose child the 
emperor took charge of on the banks of the Berezina. But he 
had taken the name of Lafont on inheriting the Willows and the 
other property of an aunt. This legacy would have fallen to Ste- 
phen the elder, had he returned from the Russian campaign, and 
his son, Augustus, who would have inherited in right of his father, 
was excluded, because there was no proof of the soldier’s mar- 
riage and the consequent legitimacy of his offspring. Augustus 
had been placed ata military school by Napoleon, but was de- 
prived of its benefits on the fall of the emperor, after which time 
he was educated by his uncle, and then taught the trade of cabinet- 
making. He would have continued, after establishing himself in 
business, a resident of the Willows, but for the machinations of 
Madame Duval, the housekeeper, who procured, on one pretext 
or another, his exclusion from the family. Still, his probity and 
industry had won him the warm attachment of Mr. Lafont, who, 
on the very day on which the reader is introduced to the Wil- 
lows, had written to him, making him an offer of his daughter’s 
hand. 

This premised, we will permit Mr. Lafont and his housekeeper 
to speak for themselves. The former had just been indulging in 
some reflections on the character and habits of Gaspar Duval 
when the fond mother undertook his defence. 

“ His little outbreaks,” she said, “ are only follies of youth.” 

“ Follies, madam,” replied Mr. Lafont, “‘ sometimes degenerate 
into crimes; and I fear your son will come to no good end.” 

“T do not know why you should predict ill luck to my boy,” 
retorted Mrs. Duval. “I know many persons,” she added, mean- 
ingly, “who have been guilty of more than one bad action in 
their lives, and yet have prospered, notwithstanding, or rather in 
consequence of them. Whatever has been the misconduct of 
Gaspar, he has not yet betrayed the confidence of a brother—de- 
stroyed the papers, authenticating the birth of a poor defenceless 
child, and—stolen the inheritance of an orphan.” 

Mr. Lafont started. “ Ah!” cried he, “if I blame the conduct 
of your son—it was that you might correct it—it was for his in- 
terest and yours. But you know well that I am as severe towards 
myself, and that it is not for you to reproach me with my guilt. 
The papers confided to me by my brother—and attesting his mar- 
riage at Berlin—I brought to France faithfully—it was you who 
urged me to destroy them—and I, impelled by an insensate love 
for you, obeyed. Ah! why did I permit you to obtain such a 
fatal influence over me? Cursed be this wealth which has ren- 
dered me the most unhappy of men! Fatal campaign of Russia! 
why did not my brother return from it |” 

“Tf that’s the cause of your despair,” replied Mrs. Duval, 
“take courage ; you may yet see him again.” 

“ Stephen !” 

“You know very well that the papers authenticating his death 
in the regular form were almost all forged. The eye of Justice 
detected no flaw—happily for you—but within a few years, many 
French prisoners have returned from Siberia.” 

“Poor Stephen will never return!” replied Lafont with a sigh. 
“He is dead! If I dared to deceive the law, and forge certificates 
of his death, it was because my brother was seen to fall on the 
snow, exhausted with fatigue, and those who fell never rose again. 
If he were saved—how could I ever face the man I have so 
wronged !—the idea maddens me. Why do you call up these 
fatal images? Why, knowing my wound, do you take pleasure 
in irritating it?” 

“ Have you more regard for me?” replied Mrs. Duval. “I 
have but one passion in the world—my son—and you attack him 
incessantly.” 

“ Well—I was wrong,” said Lafont, after a pause. “Tell me 
what I can do for him or for you. Are you not satisfied with 
your position ?” 

“How can I be,” replied Mrs. Duval, in a more moderate tone 
than she had heretofore employed, “‘ when my son’s future depends 
on you alone, and I see you so ill-disposed towards him? Yes, 
he is wild—a little unsteady—but he has an excellent heart. Be- 
sides, I have discovered the cause of his irregularities.” 

“ And what may that be ?” asked Lafont. 

“ He is in love; and the object of his love is placed so far above 
him that he despairs of ever obtaining her. He has sought to 
procure forgetfulness in resorting to the usual dissipations of 
young men, but his efforts have been fruitless—the name—tho 
image of Louise —” 

“«—My daughter !” interrupted Lafont. 

“Yes,” said the mother, “his secret has escaped me. Yes—it 
is your daughter he loves, and she alone can restore him to happi- 
ness and reason. I have never asked anything for myself, as you 
very well know, sir, but I now claim the hand of your daughter 
for my son as the reward of twenty years’ devotion to your inter- 
ests. Will you have the courage to refuse me ?” 

“Madam,” replied Mr. Lafont, gravely— This marriage is 
impossible.” 

“ Because you despise us, I suppose,” said Mrs, Duval. 

“ Alas! there is no distance between us now,” replied Lafont. 
“ Crime has long since made us equal. Ask me whatever you 
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please for your son—I will take care of his fortune—but the hand 
of my daughter is promised to another.” 

“ Have you made a selection for her ?” 

“ She made it herself,” replied Duval, “ and after having a long 
time opposed it, I yielded. Heaven inspired my decision, and I 
hope my conscience will be easier henceforth. Yes, this marriage 
repairs as far as possible the crime we committed in depriving 
Augustus of his rank and property. I will not confess to him the 
treason of which I have been guilty. Death rather than shame ! 
But the restitution I cannot make to him as my nephew, he will 
receive as my son-in-law.” 

“Can you think of such a thing?” cried Mrs. Duval, indig- 
nantly. 

“Do not seek to shake my resolution,” cried Lafont. “ It is 
irrevocable : and the proof of it is, the marriage will be concluded 
this day.” 

“ This day!” 

“Yes ; for this morning I wrote to Augustus, and here he comes 
himself.” 

A handsome, dark-haired young man of twenty, his face flushed 
with exertion and excitement, rushed up to Lafont, and ex- 
claimed : 

“What! uncle, am I dreaming? Do you restore me your 
affection? Did you really write the letter I received this 
morning ?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” replied Lafont, kindly, extending his hand. “I 
wish to bury the past, to repair my injustice, and—” 

“—Ah uncle!” interrupted Augustus, “I confess frankly I 
have often cursed the generous hand which snatched me from the 
snows of Russia where my poor father was left; for, from the 
moment when the new government drove me from the asylum of 
military orphans, I have endured many humiliations and much 
suffering. But this moment atones for twenty years of misery 
and anguish. I am no longer unhappy, I have regained your 
friendship ; I am no longer lonely, I have regained my family.” 

“Yes, your family is restored to you,” said Lafont, “ Yes, 
my son.” 

“Your son!” cried Augustus. 

“The word surprises you,” said Lafont, “and yet my letter 
explained my intentions fully. Do they not conform to your 
wishes? You do not answer me—you hesitate.” 

“Uncle,” answered Augustus, gravely: “this is a decisive day 
with me. When I received your letter, surprise and joy—I did 
not reflect—I hastened hither. Allow me to collect myself a mo- 
ment, and to have a brief interview with Louise.” 

“T understand you—and your wish is granted,” said Lafont. 
“Come, Mrs. Duval, and let us apprise Louise of the young gen- 
tleman’s arrival.” 

“Why did I not open my heart to him?” mused the young 
man when he was left alone. “I was on the point of doing so, 
and know not what vague apprehension restrained me. In fact I 
dare not trust myself in this sudden change of prospects. After 
having abandoned me for so long a time—after having forced me to 
leave his house, to recall me suddenly and offer me the hand.of 
Louise! With what joy would I have taken him at his word a 
month ago! But now—what shall I do?” 

A light step interrupted his reverie. He turned to behold a 
fairy form—a fair young face radiant with health and happiness. 
The rapture of the meeting for a moment banished every other 
thought. 

“ How happens it,” cried Augustus at last, “that your father 
has consented to our marriage ?” 

“I know not,” replied Louise Lafont. ‘I was very unhappy ; 
he doubtless noticed it, and kind Heaven has touched his heart. 
But what matters it to me whence comes my happiness? Again 
I behold in your eyes the love I read there formerly ; my hand 
trembles as of old in yours; this happiness cannot be a dream !” 

“To think,” cried Augustus, “that Iam speaking to you in 
your father’s house, in open day, with his consent, when only yes- 
terday evening—” 

« —You wrote me with much fear and mystery to ask an inter- 
view. I had agreed to your wish—it was wrong—don’t be angry 
with me for it.” 

“ Angry! Louise !” 

“But how could I refuse to say farewell? You were going to 
leave us then. Thank Heaven, you will think of that no longer 
now.” 

“ What if I should still think of it?” asked Augustus. 

“ What do I hear?” cried Louise. 

“ What,” continued the young man, yet more earnestly, “if 
this departure were commanded by the most sacred duties of na- 
ture, by the image of my father which appears to me nightly in 
my dreams ?” 

“ Still this madness !” 

“O, it is no longer madness, Louise. I have informations— 
proofs—and judge what I ought todo. You have heard, have 
you not, of an artillerist of the old guard, named Jerome Du- 
bourg, who was supposed to have perished in the campaign of 
1812?” 

“ And who has returned to France after fifteen years of exile. 
Yes ; the public prints contained the news, but—” 

“They add, if you remember, that Jerome Dubourg was 
born at Lanairville, a little village of Lorraine, one league from 
Nancy.” 

“ Yes—well 

“ Well—after reading these accounts in the newspapers, the idea 
I have so often imparted to you returned to me more emphatic- 
ally than ever. ‘ At twenty leagues from you,’ I said to myself, 
‘there is aman who made the campaign of Russia with your 
father, whe shared his dangers, his sufferings and his glory. Go 


and find this man ; perhaps it is God who brings him to you and | her. Shortly after their departure, Mrs. Duval the housekeeper, 


will speak by his lips! I was about to set out when I learned 
that this brave soldier had arrived at Strasbourg, where he has 
relatives. One of them whom I chanced to meet, offered to intro- 
duce me to Dubourg. You will readily guess I accepted. How 
my heart beat on the way! what an emotion I felt in his presence ! 
On learning that I was the son of a soldier of the grand army, 
who had come to congratulate one of his father’s companions in 
arms on his return, he offered me his hand and made me sit down 
by him.” 

“Brave man! how happy he must be!” cried Louise. 

“ Less than you fancy. Imagine that this old soldier, who had 
resisted the disasters of the campaign of 1812, the torments of 
exile, and the horrors of captivity ;—who, amidst all sorts of perils, 


traversed more than nine hundred leagues to regain his country, 


who had so much strength against his fortune, had none against 
joy 

“ Ts it possible ?””, 

“ And, on the morning after his arrival, his family perceived 
that his reason was deranged. Judge of my disappointment, and 
my grief—when [ had come to speak with him about my father. 
Still he has often lucid intervals, and I availed myself of these to 
question him. ‘My father was named Stephen Morand; he 
served in the 2d regiment of the guard, and in the same division 
with yourself. Did you know him? Do you know whether he 
survived the retreat from Moscow?’ At the name of Morand, 
he started. ‘Stephen Morand, sergeant in the 2d of the guard, 
born at Thionville? No—he is not dead :—I was a prisoner ‘with 
him.’ ” 

“ Did he say that ?”’ ,exclaimed Louise. 

“ Ah! dearest, you experience what I felt. Yes, he said that, 
and my soul was suspended on his lips. ‘A prisoner with my 
father? where? how? ‘ It was one morning—the army was far 


off—far before us—I found him seated with many comrades round | 


a fire they kept up with difficulty; and when one of them died, 
his body served as a seat to his neighbor. I wanted to warm my- 


self like the rest—but at first they repulsed me, and it was Ste- | 


phen Morand who made room for me beside him.’ 


‘Did he | 


speak to you of a child whose care he had contided to some one !’ | 
—‘ Yes—yes.’—‘ And what prevented you from rejoining the | 


army 
neighboring wood, and we were compelled to surrender. 
wretches !’ Then his ideas became confused—there was no longer 
clearness in his answers—memory was gone. 


renewed the interview—it always broke off at the same place | 
when the name of the Cossacks returned to the memory of Du- | 


bourg. In the midst of his confused language I often remarked 
these words :—‘ Siberia—hard labor in the mines.’ 
thither with the French who survived the retreat like himself? Is 
my father there? I know nothing. But whatever contidence 
may be placed in the language of a poor lunatic, I judge the ques- 
tion by my heart. No! whatever may be the general belief, my father 


‘The Cossacks! they suddenly rushed upon us froma | 
Ah! the | 


Twenty times I | 


Was he sent | 


did not die during the retreat. Call me mad—a dreamer—I shall | 


nevertheless cling to the conviction that he must rise again like 
Jerome Dubourg and issue alive from the deserts of Russia. 


Do | 


not regard me as an orphan—my father exists—and I feel that I | 


shall see him again.” 

“ Ah!” cried Louise, “you have succeeded in making me a 
convert to your opinion, Augustus. In fact, you have proofs now 
in what Dubourg told you. You must write instantly to Russia.” 


| gustus. 


“Write!” exclaimed the young man. “ Ah! Louise, my let- | 


ters which I could only support by the testimony of a madman— 


my letters would be regarded as the work of a visionary—they _ 


would not even be answered.” 


“ But what can you do then, to ascertain whether your father be | 


really living ?” 
“JT must go in search of him.” 


“Ah! I understand you,” cried the young lady, giving him her | 


hand, and pressing his, “and I am proud of loving you.” 


“ You will not then seek to deter me from the execution of my | 


project ?” 


“Perhaps I ought,” replied Louise, “ for it is a very long and | 
dangerous journey that you are about to undertake, but I am | 


melted and subdued by devotion so noble, a filial piety so warm. 
Besides, Heaven visibly inspires you—and you ought to go where 
its finger points. For myself, during your absence, I will pray 
for, and await you. But when do you think of setting out?” 

“ Alas! this very day.” 

“ To-day !” 

“T have found some travelling companions with whom I shall 
perform part of the journey. They cannot delay their departure, 
and I must join them when I hear their signal.” 

“‘ Have you any letters of recommendation ?” 

“«T require none. When I present myself to our ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, he cannot refuse to aid me in my researehes.” 

“ That is true. But have you money ?” 

“T have my savings.” 

“ They must be very small.” 

“We shall travel on foot and economically.” 

“ But how large a sum have you, Augustus !” 

“ Eighty francs !” 

“ Only eighty franes !” exclaimed Miss Lafont. 
for a moment, Augustus.” 

“ Where are you going ?” 

“To tell all to my father who is waiting for us—I want to 
pledge myself in his presence, to be yours alone.” 

“ What will you tell him ?” 

“That you are the best of sons, and the noblest of men, that 
he may be as proud of his son-in-law, as I am of my husband.” 

She seized the hand of her lover and hurried him away with 


“ Excuse me 


and her son Gaspar, entered the apartment. 

“ Good news, mother!” cried the young roue, as he tossed away 
his cigar. 

“Speak lower,” cried Mrs. Duval. 
tell you.” 

“ What is it ? Speak quick !” 

“ Augustus is here ?” 

“ Who sent for him ?” 

“Mr. Lafont.” 

“ Nonsense !” 

“The truth. Remorse was the motive. 
his daughter’s hand.” 

“ The deuce it was. And Augustus accepts.” 

“ He refuses—he is going away.” 

“The blockhead !” 

“Do you know where he is going ?” 

“In search of his father,” replied the young man, with a scorn- 
fal smile—‘ to Russia—Siberia—that’s what I came to tell you.” 

“ Boy! boy!” cried Mrs. Duval. ‘Do you know the conse 
quences of Stephen Morand’s return ?” 

“Tf that troubles you, make yourself perfectly easy. 
never return, I’ll guarantee.” 

“ But you must know that Augustus has seen an old soldier 
named Dubourg, who told him that he was a prisoner with his 
father.” 

“T know it,” said the young man, with a smile. 

“ Well?” 

“Well, mother, you must give me credit for ingenuity and 
imagination. This Dubourg was only one of the actors you blow 
me up for going with. He is a great fellow—immense—plays old 
soldiers to perfection, and acted out the old hero like a trump.” 

“Then Stephen—” 

“—Is perfectly dead, I assure you, mother.’ 

“Hush!” said the housekeeper. ‘“ Here comes Mr. Lafont.’ 

Mr. Lafont made his appearance, in a state of great excite- 
ment, followed by his daughter, and her lover, exclaiming— 
“leave me, leave me, I tell you.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, hear me, father,” cried Louise. 

“No! no!” cried Lafont, impetuously. ‘I will not hear a 
word more of this extravagant project.” 

“But my dear uncle—” remonstrated Augustus. 

“—Once for all!” cried Lafont, “ give up this journey, or give 
up my daughter. I will never bestow my daughter on a madman. 
I have another match for her.” 

“ Ah! uncle!” cried Augustus, “your words rend my heart. 
Heaven is my witness that I would have done everything to ob- 
tain the hand of Louise—but I cannot at this moment link her 
destiny to mine, for I must leave her, since, as I told you, I am 
sure that my father is living.” 

“ You have been deceived—it is false !” cried Lafont. 

“Why can’t the old fool hold his tongue?” whispered Gaspar 
to his mother. 

“Why don’t you speak to him?” exclaimed Lafont, turning to 
his daughter. ‘If he loves you, tell him that he must remain 
here.” 

“No, father,”’ answered the young girl, solemnly, “let Augus- 
tus go whither Providence calls him. I will not prevent him.” 


“TI have something to 


It was to offer him 


He will 


“Madman!” cried Lafont, turning from his daughter to Au- 
“If everything else did not demonstrate that Stephen 
perished with the rear-guard of our army, are you not yourself 
the living proof of his death? Would you have returned alone to 
France, if the unknown hand that brought you back had not taken 
you up from acorpse? Think you that otherwise your father 
would have parted with you? that if he had possessed a remnant 
of life he would have abandoned his child to the care of strangers ? 
No! no! to assert at this late hour that he has survived is not 
only insanity, it is an insult to his memory.” 

“Enough!” cried Augustus. “ Your words begin to shake 
my convictions.” 

“Confusion!” thought Gaspar, who watched this scene with 
intense anxiety. “I had made a good son of him, and now he’s 
going to be spoiled.” 

Irresolution and anxiety were depicted on the manly counte- 
nance of young Morand. Drops of perspiration stood upon his 
forehead, and he clasped bis hands tightly together as if his soul 
were seeking in prayer for counsel and guidance. At this mo- 
ment the clear blast of a bugle smote his ear. 

“ The signal !”’ he exclaimed, with a sudden start. ‘“ My com- 
panions are waiting for me. This is no time for doubt or hesita- 
tion—I must 

“ Good !” muttered Gaspar, touching his mother’s arm. 

“Go then, foolish boy!” said Lafont. “But give up all 
thoughts of my daughter. Mr. Duval, render yourself worthy of 
her hand, and I swear now that she shall be your wife.” 

“ His wite!” exclaimed Louise. 

“ His wite !” cried young Morand. 
But the die is cast—farewell—my father awaits me !” 
tore himself away. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.| 


“ Cruel, cruel temptation 
And he 


FEMALE LOVELINESS. 

Female loveliness never appears to so good advantage as when 
set off with simplicity of dress. No artist ever decked his angels 
with towering feathers and gaudy jewelry; and our dear human 
angels, if they would make good their title to that name would 
carefully avoid ornaments, which properly belong to squaws and 
African princesses. Those tinselries may serve effect on the stage 
or upon the ball room floor, but in daily life there is no substitute 
for the charm of simplicity. A vulgar taste is not to be disguised 


by gold and diamonds.—Ladies’ Companion. 
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NORWAY CARRIOLE. 
The representation 
below gives a view of a 
carriole, such as is usual 
in travelling in Norway. 
It is of very peculiar 
construction, and very 
much resembles a sledge 
on wheels. It has no 
springs ; shafts 
very long, render 
the of unne- 
cessary, and give the 
carriage a very easy 
motion. It only carries 
one person in the small 
seat shown in the draw- 
ing; and the back por- 
tion of the vehicle is in- 
tended to carry luggage, 
but is occasionally occu- 
ow by a second person. 
he harness is very sim- 
ilar to that of a cart- 
horse of a light descrip- 
tion, and the reins are 
made of ropes. 


GERMAN CARRIAGE. 
At the bottom of this 
page we give an engrav- 
ing of a German car- 
riage of the sixteenth 
century. In different 
special works on the 
history of carriage-mak- 
ing, or on the improve- 
ment of the means of 
transportation in the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, 
we read that a mecha- 
nician of Nuremberg, 
named Hans Haustch, 
“made carriages which 
went by a spring, and accomplished two thousand paces in an 
hour.” Our engraving is a copy from an old German cut repre- 
senting one of these singular vehicles guided by Hans Haustch, 
himself. Notwithstanding active researches, we have not yet found 
any explanations of the motive power adopted by this man of 
skill: it is probable that the mechanism was very similar to that 
of a turnspit or a clock, and that the machine had to be wound up 
at occasional intervals. It was therefore an object of curiosity 
rather than a useful vehicle. The little toy-wagons, imported 
from Germany, and which go of themselves for a minute round a 
table, are perhaps only miniatures of Hans Haustch’s carriages. 
However that may be, we thought it would not be uninteresting 
to give an exact representation of one of these old vehicles; it 
may stimulate the attention of persons learned in these sort of 
things. If we can discover anything definite respecting Hans 
Haustch or his inventions, we will submit it to our readers. 


THE BOATMEN OF DEAL. 

On the southwestern shore of the famous anchorage of the 
Downs, on the southeastern coast of England, lies the little village 
of Deal. The village consists mostly of three streets running par- 
allel with the shingly beach, and lined on either side by irregu- 
larly built wooden houses. The population of the entire town, 
the greater portion of which is included in the village, is about ten 
thousand. The men of Deal are all seafaring men. Many of 
them, trained to the employments of their fathers, adopt the re- 
sponsible profession of channel pilots, and have acquired an envi- 
able reputation for energy and skill in the pursuit of their calling. 
The duty of these pilots is to conduct northward bound ships 
through the channel, and guiding them safely past the Goodwin 
Sands, and the Flemish Shoals, carry them within pilotage ground 
of Antwerp, Rotterdam, etc. The boatmen of Deal are an inter- 
esting class of people. In a late English periodical we find an 
interesting description of these hardy men, from which it appears 
that they literally find their bread upon the water—making a reg- 
ular business of assisting distressed vessels; and hundreds and 
thousands of valuable lives have been saved by their heroic and 
in many cases unrewarded exertions. Upon the beach of Deal, 
every boat, when not in use, is hauled up on its narrow roadway 
of planks, ready at any instant to be launched for service. Every 
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A GERMAN CARRIAGE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


OLD AND NEW JUNGFERNSTIEG, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


spar, and rope, and oar are adjusted clear of all impediments. 
Minutes here are sometimes more valuable than hours elsewhere, 
for experience has warped the Deal boatmen that the time spent 
in cutting off a single ropeyarn is sometimes all the. time that a 
shipwreck on the Goodwin Sands allows for deliberation. These 
men languish under summer skies ; and in calms or gentle breezes 


—_ Deal beach, with 
the accompaniments 
of a tempest, winds, 
waves and the thunder 
of the breakers as they 


lash the sounding shore 
to bri to the 
mind the horrors of 


such anhour. Perhaps 
@ flash of light is for an 
instant visible in the 
murky horizon, and a 
minute-gun booms ca- 
lamity across the trou- 
bled sea. Then is the 
Deal boatman’s turn to 
act, for here is work 
which none save him— 
under Providence—can 

rform. It is a chal- 
enge to his chivalry, 
and he accepts it. A scene of this kind is thus graphically de- 
scribed: “ The needle is not truer to the pole than these noble 
heroes of Deal beach are to the Goodwin, if a ship lies quivering 
upon their Sands. A dozen boats were manned ere the lost ship 
had fired as many guns, for there was a terrible earnestness about 
the perils of that dismal tempest, that sent each sturdy mariner te 


[See Letter, page 83.) 


A NORWEGIAN CARRIOLE. 


his boat with a silent, solemn demeanor, that strangely contrasted 
with the excitement of the hour. Calamity demanded instant aid. 
The minute-gun must be attended to in a second; and nothing 
but the cutting of a single ropeyarn restrains the boat. The crew 
are at their stations, and they only wait for ‘a smooth’—a mo- 
mentary calmness in the breakers—which is caused by one gigan- 
tic wave absorbing many others of lesser note, then falling with 
a yy violence upon the beach, spreading its huge bulk 
around. A level, creamy smoothness, for an instant, is the con- 
sequence. This is the moment so precious for launching the Deal 
man’s boat. ‘Cut!’ says some old tar, as cool as if nothing was 
the matter, and, at that nick of time, so nicely calculated, the boat 
is released, and away down the steep-slooping shingle, over the 
surface of well-greased planks, with the speed of the gale itself, 


rushes the gallant little bark, every man at his post. It takes 
one’s breath away to witness the desperate s' for mastery 
powerful seas 


the moment these | rs get fairly amongst 
that break upon the > Breaker after breaker strikes the lug- 
r’s bows; she is driven back. Now she wy ontarm | into the 
cart of a lumping wave; she rides over the ned danger. 
Now she sinks into a hollow trough of the sea, and is lost for an 
instant. She rises again—there is yet hope, for the Deal men 
have got up the foresail, as if by a miracle. She feels the gale— 
she heads the sea; and, inch by inch, the lugger is forced through 
the surf into open water. Once clear of the shore, and the Deal 
boatmen laugh at the radest storm. Confident in their own pow- 
ers and the sea-going qualities of their luggers, they face seas that 
ships are glad to shun.” The boatmen now swiftly speed across 
the few miles of raging sea which lies between Deal beach and the 
Goodwin, on their errand of mercy. Some of these men have 
saved hundreds of human lives. They k no records, nor 
do they trouble the Humane Society for m - To their honor 
be it spoken, it is only by dint of cross-questioning that they 
can be induced to speak of theirexploits. The generous devotion 
of these boatmen possessses no parallel, and the exertions they 
make are almost superhuman, and the risk of life is often of the 
most perilous character. But they are most generally successful 
in their efforts ; when so, the saviours feel rewarded by the thanks 
of those whom they save; and the honor which they have won 
makes them the envy of 
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RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 

Mr. Meigs, of New York, in an elaborate paper on Railways— 
a subject with which he is well acquainted, having made it a study 
since 1818, when he predicted in the New York Legislature, as he 
did two years before in a newspaper, that they would be travelled 
at an average speed of fifteen miles an hour—says that the empe- 
ror of Russia has taken the first great step towards the ultimatum 
of railroad travel. Instead of cutting a mere drill through the 
country, and going around everything in the way of a straight 
line, he has cut a broad way five hundred miles, from St. Peters- 
burg to Moscow. He has made it all the way two hundred feet 
wide, so that the engineer sees everything that comes on the road. 
Such is part of the future. The railroad from point to point with 
a mathematical line. The rails ten times stronger than any now 
used, the locomotive on wheels of far greater diameter, the gauge 
of a relative breadth, the signals and time perfectly settled ; the 
road on both sides, during the transit of trains, having the gates 
of the walls all closed—then, instead of travelling one hundred 
miles an hour, we shall more safely travel three hundred miles an 
hour. That now seems fast enough, as did twenty a few years 
ago, and we are now on very unsafe rails on some straight runs, 
treated to sixty miles an hour in this country, and in England to 
one hundred. 


Srrencta or Cusa.—A correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Ledger says the defensive force of Cuba is at the present time as 
follows: Spanish soldiers, 24,000; mulatto flank companies, 
3000. Forces embarked and on their way to Cuba in three frig- 
ates, four sloops of war and two war steamers, the vessels men- 
tioned above, are 8400, making a total of 35,400. In addition to 
this, the police agents are all armed and their number increased, 
and provisionally commissioned a police guard amounting to 
4000 men. The sailors and marines, on the arrival of the squad- 
ron, will number 5000, so that the entire defensive force of the 
island according to this, numbers 44,000. 


Goop.—The superintendent of the Fitchburg Railroad has duly 
commissioned a boy to dispense that best of beverages, cold water, 
to the thirsty travellers in the through trains. This attention will 
be properly appreciated by the travelling public. 


+ > 


SPLINTERS. 

+++. “A dreadful little for a shilling,” said a penurious fellow 
to a physician, who dealt out an emetic ; ‘can’t you give more ?” 

+++. The man who was arrested for talking politics when the 
thermometer was 90 in the shade has been liberated on bail. 

++. Greece (newly defined)—Since Greece has been backing 
up Russia, it has been called “the Russian Bear’s Greece.” 

--. Quarantine regulations are enforced on all vessels arriving 

at Norfolk from the West Indies, Spanish Main, Brazil, etc. 

.+++ In Sanbornton, N. H., twenty-five acres of wheat and rye, 
in one field, from five to seven feet high, have just been gathered. 

+++» To be great is to be good; to be good is to be wise, and 
to be wise is to know thyself. 

A German edition of Mr. Benton’s “Thirty Years’ View,” 
is now in the course of publication, in weekly parts. 

-++» The corn crop of Georgia is said to promise remarkably 
well througiout the State. 

-++. A cow owned by Dr. Lee, in the forest of Prince George’s 
county, Maryland, had four calves within twelve months past. 

-++. A drove of sheep, numbering eleven thousand head, 
passed through Edwardsville, Illinois, on the 8th ult. 

+++» Forty-one of the travelling preachers connected with the 
M. E. Church, South, have died during the past year. 

-+++ The Buffalo Courier states that the number of pigeons in 
New York State this year is unprecedented. 

.++. The morning papers of Buffalo have decided to issue their 
papers on Sunday, instead of Monday, to avoid Sunday labor. 

-++. The proprietor of one of the hotels in New York has re- 
duced his prices half a dollar per day. 

-+++ Hail fell in Scoharie county, New York, breaking win- 
dows in Scoharie village, and injuring the crops to some extent. 

-++. That writer does the most, who gives his reader the most 
knowledge and takes from him the least time. : 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Mass. 

Dear Companioy,—In my previous brief communication from 
this healthful and agreeable inland locality, I spoke of Suntang 
Lake, the noble and picturesque sheet of water which lies so near 
this village. I have just returned from a stroll to its shores, and 
a sail upon its transparent surface. With just air enough to fan 
the tiny boat on its course, I sat quietly in the stern, and drank in 
of the beauty and suggestiveness of the scene. Hemmed in on 
all sides by a fine thrifty wood, the lake is as lonely and secluded 
in its surroundings as an artist or poet might picture, and at this 
twilight hour blushes daintily while it reflects the golden tinges of 
the early evening sky. 

Softly the boat glides over these dimpling ripples which kiss its 
graceful prow. Yonder, on a projecting limb, a kingfisher soberly 
watches for its supper, and chirping swallows skim swiftly over 
the water, lightly touching its surface at intervals, and apparently 
enjoying their flying baths. A night-hawk, who has carly ven- 
tured forth, swoops boldly to the very mast top of the boat, and 
then as suddenly disappears among the treetops on the shore. 
Ha! the kingfisher dives from his perch, and anon rises to the 
surface of the lake, when, with a brief struggle, he regains his 
wings, and sails away to eat in solitude his scaly food. Yonder 
island—how like a picture—wooded to its very verge, sleeps upon 
the bosom of the lake as quictly as though its slumbers had never 
been wakened since the days when the canoe of the red man 
glanced in its shadows, and when the whippoorwill, as now, sang 
his plaintive lay among its foliage. 

Like the heavy evening gun that booms from some military 
keep, a blast from the neighboring granite ledge now echoes and 
re-echoes, and echoes back again, with dull, hoarse and menacing 
voice, creeping in at inlets and around headlands, and bursting 
out again, to float over the water, and then to die away in the dis- 
tant woods. The shadows become gradually less and less distinct, 
the stars come out slowly, one by one, and look down so cold and 
bright and still, that you gaze at them half in wonder, half in 
admiration. As if it was really fuiry land—as, indeed, with the 
associations of the moment it almost seems to be—suddenly the 
island, so small and graceful, and thickly-wooded with tall pines 
and luxuriant undergrowth, becomes covered as by a phosphores- 
cent cloud, and those little aerial torch-bearers, the fire-flies, shine 
forth in strong relief against the dark green background. 

It were worth many a long mile of travel to enjoy such a scene, 
and to realize its genial influence, physically as well as mentally— 
yet here it lies within thirty minutes of convenient travel from 
Boston by railroad. Town people, who see only each other’s 
faces and stone or brick walls, from which to deduce their lessons 
of humanity and God’s doings, would find soul-refreshing influ- 
ences here. True, they get a sight of trees now and then about 
town, with their roots covered over by brick sidewalks; but one 
must away from the ceaseless noise of city life to enjoy, even in a 
small degree, the true teachings of nature, and to look upon her 
glorious face unveiled and unshadowed. Why, to the observant 
eye, there is a lesson in every waving blade of grass, exquisite 
poetry in each tiny wild flower, and an oration in every tree. 
Some one calls flowers the “alphabet of angels.” 

Five minutes’ walk brings one back to this homelike and most 
comfortable hotel, where mine host, Major Rand, presides with 
liberal and kindly attention. But how changed is the scene from 
that just described !—how busy and gay is everything here, and 
what a chorus of voices salute the ear! A score of vehicles stand 
about the doors, and as many merry parties are within the spacious 
rooms, drawn hither by the delightful drives atforded by the roads 
from Salem, Lynn, Danvers and Boston. Panting horses, busy 
hostlers, lively belles and beaux, gay equipage and gayer dresses— 
why, after the soft quiet of the lake down yonder, set in its frame 
of forest trees, this strikes one like a very gala-day, with all its 
inviting privileges. It requires but half a glance to detect your 
city from your country belle, or to single the ruddy-cheeked dairy 
girls from the pallid mechanical operatives. Here are all phases, 
and business enough for the student of human nature. 

The dew that falls by this cool starlight is delightfully refresh- 
ing, and the atmosphere is momentarily rarefied and cleared of its 
density and exhalations imbibed under the burning rays of the 
midsummer sun. The town may boast its comforts and conve- 
niences, but not among them the cool, healthful freshness of nights 
in the country. M. M. B. 


> 


TueatricaLt.—The original agreement between Mr. Hacket, and 
Grisi and Mario, was made in 1853, by which they were to perform 
in this country for sixty-three nights, commencing in November of 
that year, and for which he was bound to pay them ninety-five 
thousand dollars. Of this sum he agreed to put in: the hands of 
Messrs. Baring, Brothers & Co., the London bankers, fifty thou- 
sand dollars, two months before the execution of the engagement. 
The time for the engagement was altered to the 4th of next Sep- 
tember ; and Mr. Hackett has written to New York stating that 
he deposited on the 1st of July the required sum with the Barings. 


A Monster Horse.—A horse was recently exhibited in Eng- 
land which is twenty-one hands high, and weighs twenty-five hun- 
dred weight. He must be a monster—a full team, as the saying 
is, all alone by himself. 


» 
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Suoes.—Massachusetts makes every year very nearly two pairs 
of shoes for every man, woman and child in the United States— 
that is forty-eight millions of pairs. 


> 


Tank or 17.—In England there ore 2,000,000 adult males, if 
not 3,000,000, who never read a newspaper. 


CAUGHT NAPPING. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin relates that a few mornings since, at 
an carly hour, Mayor Conrad, accompanied by a competent po- 
lice pilot, started in a light carriage for a ride through the city. 
He visited the beats of nearly all the watchmen, and solved the 
mystery of frequent robberies and outrages which have hitherto 
puzzled the brains of the police. A number of beats were found 
quite unprotected—the watchmen having retired to comfortable 
sleeping quarters. In other cases the guardians of the night were 
found, singly or in pairs, reclining cosily on door steps or cellar 
doors, and sleeping in happy unconsciousness of the near prox- 
imity of their commander-in-chief. In several instances the 
Mayor caused much consternation among the drowsy officers by 
rousing them from their nap, and either suspending them upon 
the spot or extending an invitation to them to meet him at the 
Mayor’s office in the morning. The system of surveillance 
adopted by Mr. Conrad cannot fail to have a salutary effect. 


A Free Cotrece.—Michigan must ever claim the honor of 
being the first State in the Union offering the student from all © 
parts of the United States complete courses of collegiate instruc- 
tion free of charge. 


Tue Wasuixcton Monument.—Mr. George Peabody, of 
London, has contributed $1000 towards the completion of the 
National Washington Monument. 


MARRIAGES. 

In this city, by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Elias G. Cobe to Miss Emeline P. 
Forest; Mr. John F. Clark to Miss Nancy Carpenter, all of Foxboro’. 

By Rev. Mr. Gray, Mr. Gordon Forrest to Miss Susan L. Frost. 

By Rev. Mr. Schwarz, Mr. Joseph King to Miss B. Brill. 

By Rev. Mr. Cruft, Mr. Charles Strong to Mrs. Bridget Hovey, both of 
Roxbury. 

By ‘Row Mr Stowe, Mr Amos R. Cheney to Mrs. Mary L. Ross; Mr. Richard 
C. Noyes to Miss Louisa E. Brown. 

By Thomas Kowean, Esq., Mr. Thomas Moore to Mrs. Mary Ann Cordry. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. William L. Anderson to Miss Har- 
riet F. Pattee. 

At Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Sanborn, Mr. 8. S. Hudson to Miss Ellen Thomas. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. David S. Osborne to Miss Maria L. 
Grover 

At Walpole. by Rev. Mr. Merrick, Mr. Louis Houstetter to Miss Eliza Parr, 
both of South Dedham. 

At Lowell, by Rey Mr. Hanks, Mr. Cyrus Bryant to Miss Sarah J Duncan. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Dr. Dimmick, Mr. Alden Folsom to Miss Mary 
Jane Bradbury. 

At Plymouth, by Rev. Mr. Whitmore, Capt. Hiram Sampson to Mrs. Ruth 
Finney. 

At Yonkers. N. Y., James C. Newkirk, Esq., of Norwalk, Conn., to Miss 
Eliza G. Whitehead. 

At Elizabethtown, N. J., July 4th, by Rev. Dr. Murray, Mr. Isaac A. Serviss 
to Miss Margaret A. Hatfield, both of Rahway. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Widow Mary A. Young, 29; Mrs. Ruth Bradford, formerly of 
Kingston, 64; Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, wife of Mr. James H. Foster; Mr. Clark 
B. Hammond, 57; Mirs Mary E. Trafton, 35; Mr. William Abraham, 51; Mr. 
Michael McLaughlin, 50. 

At Roxbury, Mr. John Brooks, 62. 

At West Roxbury, Mrs. Mary Warner, 95. 

At Cambridge Mrs. Lydia Lawrence. 91 

At Malden, Mrs. Nancy Hall, formerly of Andover, 76. 

At Brookline, Mrs. Mary Clark, 68. 

At Milton, Capt. Alpheus T. French, 72. 

At Lynn, Capt. Samuel Lewis, formerly of Dedham, 68. 

At Nahant. Elbridge Gerry Austin, formerly of Boston, 43. 

At Salem, Capt. David N Prime, 67; Mr. Theodore T Coombs, 24. 


At Beverly Miss Lucy Cabot Hawes, 26; Capt. John Lovett, 55. 

At Marblehead, Capt. Knott Martin, a well-known packet master, $4. 

At Hingham, Mr. Elijah D. Wild, 85. 

At Plymouth, Widow Elizabeth Dunham, 84. 

At Athol, Mr. C. E. D. Albee, of Milford, 23. 

At Topsfield, Mr. William Monies, 86. 

At Worcester, Mrs. Lydia, wife of Capt. John Earle, 76. 

At Portland, Me., Mrs. Maria S., wife of Mr. William Dodge, 32. 
At New York, Mr. Charles D. Manley, formerly of Portland, Me., 42. 

. At Prentiss Vale, McKean Co., Penn. Mrs. Catharine, wife of Mr. Thomas J. 
rvant, 50. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
WORDS OF CHEER. 


BY ROSE CLIFFORD. 


A shadow rests upon thy brow, 
As of some anxious care, 

And in thine eye there burns the light 
Of sorrow or despair ; 

Thy foot no more now joins the dance, 
As it was wont to do,— 

Say, dost thou doubt this heart of mine, 
Which ever has been true?_ 


0, doubt me not! the gentle moon 
May wax, and wane, and die, 

And e’en the lustrous stars of June 
May pale in yonder sky ; 

All things above, below, around, 
May fade away in gloom, 

But love so deep as mine for thee 
Will look beyond the tomb! 


°Tis true, my soul is sometimes sad, 
When friends prove false and cold, 

But never can my heart forget 
The joys it knew of old. 

No! every added day shall preve 
How true my plighted faith, 

Till thou hast learned that love like mine 
Is faithful unto death! 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 


No. VI. 


BY REV. LUTHER FARNHAM. 


Mannersand Customs of the Life—Instance 
of Female Dishonor—Ten Parties— Marriage Ce 


We come now to consider the manners and customs of the Ja- 
panese—the character of the people—their domestic life—their 
everyday pursuits. Whatever else the reader fails to learn of a 
country, he wishes to be informed of the people themselves. As 
the traveller touches the soil of any foreign land, his attention is 
first directed to its inhabitants, their color, stature, dress, manners, 
language, conversation, and general intelligence. 

All writers agree, that the Japanese, though a peculiar, are a 
most interesting, people. In general appearance and dress they 
resemble the Chinese. Their color is darker, and in general in- 
telligence and enterprise they more resemble Europeans than 
Asiatics. The Japanese are a social, pleasure-loving people. 
They are fond of the theatre, of musicand dancing. In the proper 
seasons they resort to hunting and hawking. These sports are 
specially enjoyed by the gentry and nobility. In the spring and 
summer the people at large participate in all kinds of out-door 
and rural amusements. Of these the choicest are afforded by the 
pleasure-boats, which, adorned with the utmost cost and beauty, 
cover their lakes and rivers. It is stated, that in the enjoyment 
of society and music, they glide in their vessels from morn till 
late in the night, realizing the rapturous strain of the author of 
Lalla Rookh : 

“0, blest of delights, as it every where is, 
To be near the loved one! what a rapture is his, 


Who, by moonlight and music, thus idly may glide, 
Over the Lake of Cashmere with that one by his side.” 


Though the winters in most parts of the empire are long and 
much snow falls, yet when the spring arrives the climate is de- 
lightful and the scenery charming. In the summer, “their lakes 
and rivers are, after sunset, one blaze or illumination, as it were, 
with the brightly-colored paper lanterns displayed in their 
vessels.” 

Another class may enjoy the exhibitions of the jugglers or tum- 
blers that abound all over the land. Wrestlers, too, abound, and 
their exhibitions of strength are the delight of the common people. 

The dwellings of the Japanese, though not large, or of any style 
of architecture laid down in the books, are yet very pretty, and 
are usually kept very neat. The houses are generally low, con- 
sisting of one good story, with a sort of cockloft, while others 
have a basement. The height of the street-front, and even the 
number of windows are determined by law. All are built of wood, 
and a mixture of clay and chopped straw, but the walls are coated 
with cement. In the windows, very fine and strong paper sup- 
plies the place of glass. A portion of the windows are provided 
with Venetian blinds, and every house is encircled by a verandah, 
into which all the rooms open. The houses make a pleasant ap- 
pearance, and many of them quite resemble some of the handsome 
cottages that surround our large cities. 

The back of the house is the part usually occupied by the fami- 
ly, which projects triangularly into the garden for the benefit of 
more light and cheerfulness. Almost every house has its large or 
small garden, “laid out in the landscape style, with rocks, moun- 
tains, lakes, waterfalls, and trees, and uniformly contains a family 
chapel or oratory.” 

The Japanese enjoy domestic life. The ladies are nearly as 
elevated as in Europe, which is quite remarkable, since woman, in 
Oriental countries, usually occupies a degraded position. Better 
notions of female education prevail in Japan, than existed in this 
country seventy-five years ago. There the same means for a good 
education are provided for girls as for boys ; and thus the gentler 
sex are both well educated and refined. It is a very rare thing to 
find a Japanese mother or daughter any other than perfectly 


chaste, The stringent law that provides that those of an opposite 


character shall suffer death, is, indeed, a stimulant to domestic 
fidelity. 

Rundall, in his memorials of Japan, gives the following affecting 
anecdote illustrating how highly a Japanese wife regards her 
honor. “A man of rank went on a journey, and a noble in au- 
thority made overtures to his wife. They were rejected with 
scorn and indignation, but the unprincipled man, in some unmanly 
way, accomplished his object. The husband returned, and was 
received by his wife with affection, but with a dignified reserve 
that excited his surprise. He sought explanations, but could not 
obtain them at once. His wife prayed him to restrain himself till 
the morrow, and then, before her relations and the chief people of 
the city, whom she had invited to an entertainment, his desire 
should be satisfied. 

“The morrow came, and with it the guests, including the noble 
who had done the wrong. The entertainment was given in a 
manner not unusual in the country, on the terraced roof of the 
house. The repast was concluded, when the lady rose and made 
known the outrage to which she had been subjected, and passion- 
ately demanded that her husband should slay her as an unworthy 
object unfit to live. The guests, the husband foremost, besought 
her to be calm ; they strove to impress her with the idea that she 
had done no wrong, though the author of the wrong merited no 
less punishment than death. She thanked them all kindly. She 
wept on her husband’s shoulder. She kissed him affectionately} 
then suddenly escaping from his embraces, rushed precipitately to 
the edge of the terrace, and cast herself over the parapet. In the 
confusion that ensued, the author of the mischief, still unsuspected, 
for the hapless creature had not indicated the offender, made his 
way down stairs. When the rest of the party arrived, he was 
found weltering in his blood by the corpse of his victim. He had 
expiated his crime by committing suicide in the national manner— 
by slashing himself across the abdomen with two slashes, in the 
form of a cross !” 

Such scenes are not uncommon among Japanese wives and 
daughters. 

We wish we could say as much for the virtue of the husbands, 
and of the other sex generally in Japan. They are found to be 
sadly wanting in this respect. They marry much for their own 
convenience, and divorce their wives almost at their own pleasure. 


The ladies of Japan are fond of tea-parties and of the innocent 
gossip that accompanies them. All civilized ladies seem to have a 
passion for such parties. In Japan they regard more the style of 
serving tea, and the etiquette connected therewith, than they do 
the tea itself. Then, the behaviour at the tea-table is considered 
a matter of much consideration. At a very grand party the cups 
and bowls, and all the utensils employed, must be ornamented, 
and of high price. Everything connected with an elegant tea- 
party is laid down in books, that young ladies must learn at 
schools, as much as how to read. 

“A Japanese feast,” says Macfarlane, “consists of seven or 
eight courses. During the several removes, the master of the 
house walks round, and drinks a cup of sackee with each guest. 
This is their way of hob-nobbing, or “taking” wine. The viands 
consist of game, venison, poultry, fish, and all kinds of vegetables, 
seaweed not excepted. 

Fish is the great staple of diet, with the Japanese, in connection 
with rice, which is universally used. Fish is their only dish of 
meat. It corresponds with our roast beef, or joint of meat. Ina 
morning call, pipes and tea are as invariably brought in at Jeddo, 
as pipes and coffee at Constantinople. 

There is one curious custom. If a visitor cannot eat all the 
dainties that are offered him at a feast, it is considered etiquette, 
that he should fold up what remains in a sheet of paper, and carry 
them home in his wide sleeve. Thus what is a vulgarism with 
us, is only good manners with them. How would all the little 
folks, who cannot go to feasts, rejoice if such a custom should be 
introduced into this country. 

In this connection may be mentioned a bit of an anecdote of a 
young prince who was entertained by the Tiogoon, or lay empe- 
ror. During the entertainment a full bowl of sackee was offered 
him to drink. He could not drink it all; so he drank moderately 
of it, and, not thinking it etiquette to return what he did not wish, 
or to leave it, he poured the remainder into his spacious sleeve. 
His conduct was applauded. 

The testimony is ample that the ladies of Japan are both hand- 
some and charming. The intelligent traveller, James Drummond, 
says: “‘ They have a natural grace that cannot be described. The 
Japanese are the most fascinating, elegant ladies I ever saw in 
any country in the world. Take away a few peculiarities, to 
which one soon gets accustomed by living among them, and they 
would, at their first debut, be admired at St. James, or in any 
other court of Europe.” 

Marriage is contracted early in Japan. It is considered dis- 
graceful for one to marry out of his class or rank. Whena youth 
has the “tender passion” for a young maiden, he declares his 
affection by affixing a branch of a certain shrub (the celastrus ala- 
tus) to the house of the damsel’s parents. “If the branch be neg- 
lected, the suit is rejected ; if it be accepted, so is the lover.” An 
excellent device, it would seem, for those lovers the world over 
who cannot summon courage to “pop the question.” Would it 
not be well to have the custom introduced universally to meet the 
case of that, we fear, large and increasing class 

If the Japanese young lady wishes to express her reciprocal 
tenderness, she blackens her teeth; but she must not pluck out 
her eyebrows until the wedding shall have been actually celebrated. 

When the branch is accepted, and the parents have agreed to 
the union of their children, then certain friends of the espoused 


pair set as marriage-brokers, who arrange the terms of the mar- 


riage contract, and fix a day for an interview between the lovers, 
and another for the wedding. 

The next step is for the bridegroom to send such presents as 
he can afford to his lady-love, which she immediately gives to 
her parents, for their care of her in her infancy, and for their 
pains bestowed upon her education. By this custom a very at- 
tractive young lady would get handsome presents, and thus she is 
delicately purchased of the parents, though there is no purchase 
in name, as in degraded Oriental countries. And yet, it might 
be considered improper to apply the word sale at all, since the 
parents do not send their daughter to her future home without an 
outfit consisting more of useful, than of very costly articles, such 
as chairs, tables, sofas and bedsteads, not neglecting to add a 
spinning-wheel, a loom, and the culinary implements requisite in 
a Japanese kitchen. It would thus appear that the venerable cus- 
tom that used to obtain in New England, before the introduction 
of the factory system, still continues in Japan, namely, that of 
home spinning and weaving by hand. 

The parties are married by a priest, who, on the occasion, offers 
prayers and pronounces his benedictions. These are accompanied 
by a formal kindling of bridal torches ; after which the twain be- 
come one. The bride is dressed in white—as is frequent in this 
country. White is supposed to typify her purity. She is, more- 
over, covered with a white veil from head to foot. This veil is 
regarded as her destined shroud, which is assumed at the moment 
of exchanging her paternal for her conjugal home. The shroud 
further denotes that she is dead to her own family, and is to be- 
long entirely to her husband. 

Thus dressed she is seated in a sedan, and carried forth, escorted 
by a large and richly-dressed company of friends and relations, 
to her future home. The procession presents a most imposing 
appearance, with the rich, golden dresses of those who compose it. 

In the centre of the apartment assigned to the wedding proces- 
sion in the bridegroom’s house, “stands a beautifully wrought 
table, with miniature representations of a fir-tree, a plum-tree in 
blossom, cranes and tortoises, the emblems respectively of man’s 
strength, of woman’s beauty, and of long and happy life. Next 
follows a joyous feast and conviviality. ‘The wedding-feast 
proper is, however, said to consist of very simple fare, in honor of 
the frugality and simplicity of the early Japanese, which many of 
the customs still prevalent are designed to commemorate. Threo 
days afterwards the bride and bridegroom pay their respects to 
the lady’s family, and the wedding forms are over.” 


It is a noticeable fact, that infants are sprinkled with water by 
an Officiating priestess in some temple, when they are named. 
From this custom, we might, perhaps, infer, that the report, of the 
principal doctrines of Christianity being found in Japan on its 
first discovery, was true. A boy receives its name when thirty- 
one days old, and a girl at thirty, from the priestess, and not from 
parents, or relatives. 

Children are trained in habits of implicit obedience to their pa- 
rents. During their childhood they are ill-dressed. The object 
of this is to prevent the noxious effects of the admiration which, 
if well-dressed, their beauty might excite. At fifteen the educa- 
tion is deemed complete. At this period the youth takes his 
place in society, with a new name, and so he continues to have 
a new name, with every new office or position he has. This cus- 
tom puzzles greatly the student of Japanese history. 

Social intercourse in Japan is too ceremonious to be most en- 
joyable. How could we republicans bear such a fashion as the 
following ? 

Two gentlemen meeting in the street must bow low, remain for 
some instants in their bowing attitude, and part with a similar 
bow, from which they must not straighten themselves so long as 
by looking back, they can see each other. The same writer in- 
forms us, that “in a morning call, the visitor and the visited begin 
by sitting down on their heels facing each other; then placing 
their hands on the ground, they simultaneously bow down their 
heads, as close as possible to their knees. Next follow verbal 
compliments, answered, on either side, by a muttered, “ He, he, 
he!” then pipes and tea are brought in, and it is not till all this 
is duly performed, that anything in the nature of conversation 
may be attempted.” 

The Japanese are famous for having long names. The follow- 
ing anecdote is told in reference to a mistake that was made in 
introducing a dignitary with a long name. 

It is the business of the usher of Tiogoon, the lay emperor of 
Jeddo, to introduce strangers, and announce their names to the 
emperor. Ona certain occasion, Bansion-Djosiozan-no-djozo-zo- 
dai, an envoy from a temple, came to visit the emperor. The 
usher on duty, whose name was, Ino-on-ye-kavatche-no-Kami, 
blundered in announcing the name of the visitor. His comrades 
retired abashed, but the usher looked at the emperor, and burst 
into alaugh. The prince, displeased at his want of respect, dis- 
missed him. 

The Japanese think much of what the people of other nations 
would regard of no sort of consequence. For instance: on one 
occasion a counsellor of state received permission to appear in the 
apartments of the emperor’s palace with a purple bamboo cane. 
This was considered wonderful, though the counsellor was old, 
and esteemed, and had been employed by four Tiogoons. Cere- 
mony with this curious people is all in all, as is further exhibited 
by the following incident : 

The Prince Mito, when eleven years old, was first introduced 
at court. He was instructed by a counsellor beforehand how to 
behave. He was recommended to lay his fan on the mat instead 
of holding it, etc. The boy replied: “ It will be time enough to 
lay down my fan, when the Tiogoon arrives. Respect for him 
cannot require me to do it before. Give mo, then, I pray, moro 
reasonable directions.” 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

At that period of life when most English women calm quietly 
down into staid and stately matrons, and leave manceuvering for 
flattery and homage to the young, the giddy, and the beautifal, 
French women have attained their most attractive age. Beauty 
may have declined—or may be on the retour—but from its wreck 
springs forth a more potent charm—the art of fascination. —— It 
is stated that Bailey, the only sailor saved from the schooner 
Duke, which was lost on Lake Ontario, a few days ago, was the 
only man of six who could not swim. —— A wretched inebriate, 
though in comfortable circumstances, named Weighorst, a grocer, 
of Baltimore, recently quarrelled with his wife, and dashed at her 
head a lighted camphene lamp, which breaking, set the poor wo- 
man’s clothes on fire, and burned her to death.——~ The Lake 
View Water-Cure buildings, at Rochester, N. Y., were recently 
destroyed by fire. —— Since the first discovery of gold in Califor- 
nia, the yield has averaged about $60,000,000 a year, or $5,000,000 
a month, $1,250,000 a week, $178,571 a day, $7440 an hour, or 
one hundred and twenty-four dollars a minute! Who talks about 
hard times? —— The town council of Marion, Ala., fixed the 
license for retailing liquor at $1500 per annum. —— William 
Grogan, an Irishman, twenty-three years of age, was drowned in 
the river opposite Springfield. He was endeavoring to rescue bis 
companion, another Irishman, who had fallen out of the boat, and 
in so doing fell out himself. Both were intoxicated. —— Keep 
a low sail at the commencement of life’s voyage; you may rise 
with honor, but you cannot recede without shame. —— The 
great scarcity of water in the city of Philadelphia has occasioned 
serious annoyance to the Quaker citizens. Their bathing is lim- 
ited and their thirst barely quenched. The large factories have 
been deprived of any supply whatever. The fruit crop in the 
vicinity of Wilmington, Del., it is said, will be a very light one 
this year. —— The water of Lake Michigan at Milwaukie, Wis., 
was recently so clear and transparent, that it is said a pin could 
be seen at the bottom in fifteen feet depth, and several lost articles 
of merchandise were thus discovered and fished up. —— Harriet 
Barnwell, a young woman, in New York, was seriously burned on 
Sunday, her clothes taking fire while filling a camphene lamp, 
which exploded. —— The correspondent of the New York Times 
says a discovery has been made in Paris by which flowers and 
even trees may be preserved from decay when plucked or uproot- 
ed. What will the artificial flower trade do now ? —— Two ven- 
ders of liquor in New Orleans have been fined $300 each for sell- 
ing liquor to slaves. Every shell fired by an army, during 
siege operations, costs, with the powder with which the mortar is 
charged, the sum of eight dollars—enough to support a poor fam- 
ily for a fortnight. —— Talleyrand being told one day, at a whist 
table, that the old Marchioness B. had married her footman, re- 
marked, “late in the game we do not count honors.” —— A letter 
from Hamburg says that frauds upon German emigrants to the 
United States, by selling them worthless tickets for interior trans- 
portation, have become so frequent that the government, to put an 
end to this sort of traffic, has published an ordinance imposing a 
fine of fifty rix dollars, to be followed by more severe punishment, 
where tickets are sold to emigrants to be used for departing to the 
interior from points where emigrants disembark. —— In Norwalk, 
Ct., on Thursday week, some abandoned rascal amused himself 
by climbing to the top of the Catholic church and sawing off the 
crucifix. —— As a broker in Wall Street, New York, was prepar- 
ing a package of bills amounting to $1000, for mailing a short 
time since, a young man rushed into the office, seized the pack- 
age of bills, darted out of the door, and succeeded in getting clear 
with his booty. 


+ 


PARISIAN WEATHER. 

The unsettled state of the weather has sorely puzzled the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. Three weeks ago he offered up prayers for rain, 
and issued orders to the clergymen of his diocese to join him in 
his prayers. His wishes have been so fully fulfilled that his rev- 


erence, like the rest of the public, is astonished and alarmed at | 


his own success. He prayed for rain, and he has got more than 
he wanted. In the hope of stopping the supply, he resolved on 
issuing orders to his clergy to offer up a new prayer ; but the dif- 
ficulty was to know what he should ask for. If he asked for dry 
weather, it might become too dry, and injure the potatoes ; if for 
hot weather, it might become too hot. He has consequently is- 
sued a second circular to his clergy, in which he gets over the 
difficulty by taking an ambiguous course, and, instead of asking 
for warm, hot, dry, or any other particular weather, he directs his 
clergy to pray “ for weather propitious to the fruits of the earth.” 


Corron Seep O1L.—The Galveston (Texas) Journal states 
that a gentlemen residing in Galveston, has made some eminently 
successful experiments in producing oil, by compressure, from 
cotton seed. He found that one hundred pounds of the seed, 
which, until within a few months, has been regarded as worthless, 
would yield from twelve to fifteen gallons of oil, which, when pro- 
perly clarified, is equal to sweet oil for machinery, and can be 
sold for one-half or one-third its cost. The oil also yields a bril- 
liant light in the ordinary solar lamp. 


Sanitary Conpit10on or New Yorx.—The editor of ‘the 
New York Albion says: “It is wonderful that we can calmly 
pray, once a week, for delivery from pestilence, whilst the accu- 
mulated filth of the city cries up to Heaven against it.” 


Exrresstve.—Some one has said of Cervantes’ great work 
that Don Quixote was a prototype of a modern “ fast man” and 
Sancho Panga of an “old fogy.” 


Wapside Gatherings. 


A family in Sangamon Co., IIl., have seventeen thousand 
best blood. 

It is proposed to drain Beaver Lake, in Indiana, and thus bring 
nearly one hundred square miles of rich arable lands into cultiva- 
tion and use. 

growing crop of cotton as looking exceedingly we' an early 
snd fall yield is anticipated. 

A circus proprietor named Rowe, went to California two years, 
and returned with $200,000, which he had accumulated in that 
country by his equestrian exhibitions. 

A census of the town of Taunton, just taken, shows that the 
total population is now 12,941, an increase of 2510 since 1850. 
Of the whole number, 2805 are between the ages of 5 and 15 years. 

The valuation of New York city for the present year is, real 
estate $330,300,396, personal estate $131,721,838. Last year it 
was, real estate $294,637,295, personal estate $118,994,137. 

The Deseret News, in an obituary on the death of John Smith, 
father of Joe, says he has administered five million, five hundred 
and sixty patriarchal blessings, which are recorded in seven large 
and closely written books. 

The first monument erected to the memory of Washington in 
this country, was placed on the side of the chancel of Christ 
Church, in Boston. It was presented by Shubael Bell, Esq., and 
the marble bust was presented by an Italian artist. 

The Post says the entire furniture business in Boston will 
amount in value from $7,000,000 to $8,000,000. There are some 
eight or ten establishments dealing in furniture and chairs, whose 
yearly sales range from $200,000 to $500,000. 

The fact has been developed on the examination of pupils 
charged with the recent burning of the Richmondville, f° Y., 
seminary, that it was fired by some of the scholars—as also was 
the first building! ‘Three or four boys and two girls are implica- 
ted in this dreadful affair. 

Dr. Avery Downer, the last survivor of the battle of Fort Gris- 
wold, died at Preston, Ct., on Saturday week, aged 91 years and 8 
months. He was at Fort Griswold with his father, who was also 
a physician at the time of the massacre, and assisted to dress the 
wounds of the soldiers. 


The Columbia (Ohio) State Journal states that there will be 
more grass cut this season in that county, than at any former pe- 
riod. Thousands of bushels of new wheat have been offered by 
the farmers in the county, at $1 per bushel, but the millers decline 
making contracts at that price. 


The accounts from Barbadoes represent the cholera as raging 
to an unprecedented extent. About 2200 had died in the small 
city of Bridgetown in less than twenty days, and on the last day 
(13th of June) we have a report that there were 244 victims, and 
there had been a steady increase for several days previous. 


Mr. Palmer, the recent purchaser of what was once the Great 
Republic, has already commenced rebuilding her. She will now 
have but three decks and three masts, and will be able to carry 
about 3500 tons. The cost of rebuilding will be about $125,000, 
and she is designed for the China trade, and will retain her pres- 
ent name. 


Foreign Items. 


In London the amount of housebuilding is positively greater 
than it has been, even in and about New York, of late aon 
relatively greater in Manchester and Birmingham. 


The quantity of guano entered England for home consumption 
in the month ending the 5th last June, was 17,788 tons, against 
5891 tons in the same month of last year. 


The advices from the continent of Europe speak favorably of 
the prospects of the harvest. In Italy cutting had begun, and in 
the south of France the crops were fast approaching maturity. 


The venerable Alexander Von Humboldt, who is at the age of 
fourscore-and-five P ag still prosecutes, with vigor and success, 
his researches in the broad domains of science. He resides in 
Berlin. 


The depots, on all the railways in England, are stupendous 
monuments of architecture ; and would give the stockholders of 
American railways some adequate idea of what a depot should be. 
Nearly all of them are constructed of iron, and have beautifully 
arched glass roofs. 


Col. T. B. Lawrence, attache to the American legation at Lon- 
don, maintains his popularity at that court. It was through his 
personal influence that the portraits of the Queen and Prince 
Albert were sent from Buckingham Palace to grace the festive 
board at the banquet given by Mr. Peabody on the 4th of July. 

The British Baltic fleet continues its petty picarooning warfare 
on the coast of Finland, keeping away at a safe distance from the 
strong places and bombarding the little villages about the shore, 
where the British now and then succeed in setting fire to a few 
tar barrels. These exploits are dressed up in magnificent style 
for the London newspapers. 

The Central Railroad Company has just completed a new sta- 
tion-house, in the city of Birmingham, which is a magnificent 
structure, wholly of glass and iron, 1100 feet long and 200 feet 
wide, covered with . — —_ supported by arches of a sin- 

le span, sweeping from side to side, without any other support 
than ‘the side 

Russia is mpm: her troops on the southern coast 
with a general reserve at ienitz, and should hostilities break 
out she will have two excellent lines of operation ; the one thro 
the valleys of the Dniester and the San, and the other along 
Cissa, by the occupation of which H would be menaced, 
and the army in Transylvania forced to change its front. 

The fine screw steamer “Jura,” built by the Canard Company 
to run between Liverpool and New York, was launched recently. 
The Jura is much v than the other vessels of the fleet, being 
—length of keel and forerake, 300 fect; breadth of beam, 37 1-2 
feet ; depth of hold, 29 feet; burthen, 2200 tons; engines, 450 
horse power. The screw is three-bladed, formed of the best cast 
iron, and is expected to propel the Jura at the rate of twelve knots 
an hour under ordinary circumstances. 

The London Times of July 8th, says that the General Screw 
Steamship Company’s steamer Indiana was to leave Southamp- 
ton for Havre on the 8th, to load for New York. She was to em- 
bark passengers at Southampton for the United States, on the 
16th. The Indiana will be followed at stated intervals by other 
steamers, which will be propriated for the pur as soon as 
they arrive from India and Australia, She is said to be a noble 


vessel and to possess remarkably fine passenger accommodations. 


Sands of Gold. 


.++. To triumph over our passions, is of all conquests the 

..-. A universal applause is seldom less than two-thirds of a 
scandal.—L’ strange. 

.... When a man owns himself to be in an error, he does but 
tell you in other words, that he is wiser than he was.—Dean Swift. 

.... There are none that fall so unpitied, as those that have 
raised themselves upon the spoils of the public.—L’ Estrange. 

..+. They who have an honest and engaging look, ought to 
suffer a double punishment, if they belie it in their actions.— 


.... Weshould choose to bear the hatred of evil men, rather 
than deserve their just accusation after serving their base ends.— 


.... By the rules of justice, no man ought to be ridiculed for 
any imperfection, who does not set up for eminent sufficiency in 
that way wherein he is defective — Tattler. 

..-- It is observed in the worldly things, that men’s fortunes 
are oftener made by their tongues, than by their virtues; and 
more men’s fortunes overthrown thereby, than by their vices.— 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 

.-.. Pleasure and pain, though directly opposite, are yet so 
contrived by nature, as to be constant companions ; and it is a 
fact, that the same motions and muscles of the face are employed 
both in laughing and crying.—Charvon. 


Joker's Budget. 


“Jones, did you ever have any interest in the public stocks ?” 
“Why, y-e-a, zur, I stood in ’em once about four hours.” 


A pious old gentleman told his son not to go, under any circum- 
stances, a fishing on the Sabbath; but if he did, by all means 
to bring home the fish. 

“Mr. Smith, don’t you think Mr. Skeesics is a young man of 
parts?” ‘ Decidedly so, Miss Brown; he is part numskull, and 
part fool.” 

Tom Moore tells of a gentleman who, when he was short of 
money, always threatened his family with the publication of his 
poems. The immediate result was, as much cash as he wanted. 


If a girl thinks more of her heels than her head, depend upon 
it she will never amount to much. Brains which settle in the 
shoes never get above them. Young gentlemen will please put 
this down. 

A cotemporary says that ‘summer has set in.” Unfortunately, 
the editor don’t tell what into, whether a chair, hip bath, or the 
middle of next week. Folks with pens in their hands should be 
more particular. 


A country schoolmaster began one morning the duties of the 
day with prayer, as usual, but after prayer he went up and asked 
a little boy why he hadn’t shut his eyes during the prayer, when 
the boy sharply responded, “ We are instructed in the Bible to 
watch as well as pray.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes [., II., IIT., IV., V. and VI. of the Prcrorrl, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, aud novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
=~ both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

‘or sale at our office, and at all the i the 
por ves periodical depots throughout 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems. and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on ail 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 
It céntains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
t test vertisements 


p the g possible amount of intelligence. No ad are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled 


corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the mosé 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPBB, 


the = circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper In 
the Union, with the exception of Gigzason’s PicroRsaL. 


The Fra is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
inches, 


contains 1240 square being @ large weekly paper of eight super-royal 
quarto pages. 

TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy of Taz Fic or ovr Union, and one copy of Gizason’s Picroiat, 
$4 00 per annum, in ly in advance. 
ete The Prac can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
Slates, and of newspaper carriers, at FIVE cents per single copy. 
F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 


or AND Srauers, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia. 
W. & H. TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 South Streets, Baltimore. 
A. C. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
BE. K. WOODWARD, corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis, 
THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New Orleans. 
JOHN ELDER & Co., Washington City. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


THE EUROPEAN SILURUS. 

This fish, an accurate presentment of which 
we here give, reaches an almost gigantic size ; 

and we ree hun nas. 

It is, with the s o the largest Pr fresh 
water fish. The qualities of its fiesh make it 
sought for food; it is fat, and in some coun- 
very plenty in the lakes, ponds and great riv- 
ers of Europe, excepting France, Spain, Ital 
and the British islands, In Switzerland, it is 
found in the lakes of Neufchatel, Morat and 
Constance, but only occasionally; the Swiss 
ive it the name of Saluth. It is rare in the 


ine, but less so in the salt lake of Harlem, . 


which communicates with the Rhine ; it is com- 
mon enough in some little lakes of Hegau, in 
Suabia, particularly in that of Federsee. It 
abounds in the Danube, the Elbe and their 
affiuents. There are very lange ones in Lake 
Balaton, and in that of Nieusidel, which is salt 
like the sea of Harlem. The Spree and the 
ponds in the environs of Berlin contain many 
of them. All the great lakes in Mechlenburg 
furnish them, and they sometimes descend to 
the Baltic. It is commoft in the Brandenburg, 


THE EUROPEAN SILURUS. 


THE RARE FISH, 


of Tanoida, or ribbon fishes, so calléd from 
their flat form. They are ground fish, and 
rarely rise to the surface of the sea; hence the 
grow is a matter of conjecture. 

This has given rise to another ¢6njecture—that 
es Of the genus is identical with 
the it; “ particularly,” say those whe 
advance this idea, “as its crested head, sinuous 
movement, and long thin form, favor the sup- 
ition.” The fish, when taken, was “as 
ight and shining as the newest silver ;” but 
after its death, the beautiful iridescence left it. 
“The color was a uniform silvery grey, re- 
sembling bright tin-foil, or white Dutch metal, 
except a few irregular dark spots and streaks 
towards the anterior of the body. Ona 
closer inspection, a bright iridescence was seen 
about the pectoral fin and head, the blue tint 
predominating. Its form presented somewhat 
the appearance of a two-edged sword-blade, be- 
ing excessivelycompressed. Its t thick- 
ness is nearer the ventral than the dorsal bor- 
der; from the thick part it slopes ually to 
each border, the dorsal roy sharpest. 
‘The length of the fish is 12 3 inches, the 
‘mouth not being projected forward. Immedi- 


in the Regel, and the Memel, icularly towards their mouths. 


atcly behind the gills it measures 8 1-2 inches in depth; from this 
It is found also at the mouth of the Vistula, and even higher up. 


int it gradually enlarges to a distance of upwards of two feet 
urther back, where it attains the greatest depth, of 11 1-2 inches. 


Annexed we gire 8 representation of the rare fish caught off 
Cullercoats, on English coast, not long since, and exhibited 


There are some in the yor thousands are taken in the Styr, 


as in the greater part of rivers 
of Russia, both those that flow into 
the Baltic, and those that empty 
into the Black Sea. The Caspian 
and its tributary seas produce 80 
many that the price is exceedingly 
low. At Astracan, they are often 
worth only acopek a pound. Final- 
ly, they are found S Georgia, in 
the Kar, Terek, and in all the lakes 
adjacent to the Caspian Sea, the 
Terek producing specimens weigh- 
ing 320 pounds. It is a stranger 
to all the rivers of Siberia which 
empty into the Frozen Ocean. In 
1569, a young silurus taken in the 
Ti, near Hessenheim, about a foot 
long, was kept in a fish- 

at Strasbung till 1620, when it was 
killed in a storm. During these 
fifty-one years it grew to five feet 
in length. The learned Dietrich 
sent for some from Federsee to in- 
troduce them into some _fish-ponds 
of lower Alsatia, but the inunda- 
tions and frosts destroyed them. 
This fish is smooth, nish black, 
spotted with black above, and yel- 
lowish white underneath. The head 
is large, and the muzzle furnished 
with six horns. It belongs to the 
order designated by Cuvier under 
the abdominal malacopterygians ; that 
is to say, fishes which have the rays 
of the fins pliable, and the ventral 
fins situated under the alvdomen. 
Its habits are very curious. We 
copy their description from a learn- 
ed author, M. Valenciennes, a pro- 
fessor in the Jardin des Plantes, who 
published, in connection with Cu- 
vier, the “ Nataral History of Fish- 
es :”"—“ The silurus keeps in the 
deepest of the water, on clayey 
and muddy bottoms ; it even plung- 
es into them, and is warned of the 
approach of its prey by means of 
its horns. This renders its capture 
by nets difficult, as they pass over 
it; but it rises to the surface in 
stormy weather, and is sometimes 
cast on shore by the waves. The 


large ones are taken only when it 
thunders. The greater are 
taken in winter through holes in the 
ice. It is very voracious ; it is said 


THE RARE FISH. 


This dimension remains mostly the 
same for 1 1-2 feet beyond ; it then 
gredasily, but perceptibly, dimiin- 
hes to the end of the 1 fin, 
where the depth is three inches. 
Its thickness through the head at 
the gill-covers is two inches, at the 
thickest part 3 3-4 inches, at the 
end of the dorsal fin 8-8 of an inch. 
On the side of the body there are 
several narrow, blackish, slightly 
waved lines, considerably a 
from each other. Interspersed along 
these lines are a few irregular spots 
of the same hue towards the head, 
which is small and short, measur- 
ing nine inches from the snout to 
the posterior margin of the gill- 
cover. The dorsal fin extends the 
whole length of the back to within 
three inches of the end of the fish. 
The anterior part of this fin, more 
prominent than the rest, is com- 
posed of twelve rays, which were 
stated by the captors to have been 
12 or 14 inches in length when the 
fish was taken, and each was fur- 
nished with a membranous expan- 
sion on its posterier , increas- 
ing in width upwards. There is no 
caudal fin; the pectoral fins are 
placed close behind the gill-covers ; 
they are colorless, delivate, subtri- 
angular, the longest rays measuring 
two inches ; they are eleven in num- 
ber, and much arched. The ventral 
fins are represented by a pair of 
very strong and straight spines, 
stated by the fishermen to have been 
7 or 8 inches long, and as if broken 
at the end, having a delicate mem- 
brane about half an inch broad. 
These spines iteline backwards, 
and are capable of a lateral and 
backward motion. A gentlemaf, 
who was present when the fish was 
landed, said that these spines were 
bright crimson, resombling the feed- 
ers of «a boiled lobster. The fish is 
delicate and tender, and easily bro- 
ken ; the flesh is white and fine.” 


FOREIGN ANIMALS, 
The picture we give 
sents an interesting group of very 
rare living animals, collected in va- 


rious parts of Western Africa, by 
“Mr. Whitfield, for the Earl of Derby, to add to his lordship’s un- 
equalled collection at Knowsley, in cashire. Among them is 
a species of large antelope, entirely new to naturalists, called 


that of all fishes it only spares the on account of its thorns; | for a short time at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, previously to its being 
it destroys many aquatic birds, and it is even said that it docs not | transferred to that hive of wonders, the metropolis of London. It 


ee ee took | proved to be a fine specimen of the Glesne, of the famil 
one which had an entire child in : pa proved to be a fine specimen Regalecus . 


its stomach. In Hungary, there 
are stories of children and young 
girls devoured by it while drawing 
water; and it is even related, that 


velde, it is particularly good in the 
month of June ; Siemssen compares 
it to veal, Baldner to the pout. To 
our taste, it rather resembles the 


FOREIGN ANIMALS IMPORTED FOR THE EARL OF DERBY. 


the natives Dacoi; the ears are a 
foot long, as shown in the centre 
of the engraving. Here, also, is 
seen a unique specimen of the un- 
tameable , with its long, 
slender horns, which when seen at 
a distance ap as one, issui 
from the fi of the 
and with much probability is su 
deg be the prototype of t 
unicorn. On the other 
side of the Dacoi is shown the Ad- 
daz, or Broad Foot, with its heavy 
double curved or spiral horns. In 


only ; together with a pair of hum 
ed cattle, with i hasan 


illustrated. Altogether they form 
a series of unique character and 
marked interest. ‘The natural his- 

of Africa is curious in its di- 


treasures of scientific discovery 
which have been gathered from 
other lands, thus enriching many 
public and private museums. - 


96 ORAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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Udi 
fis at 
fisherman caught one which had in 
its stomach the body of a woman, —— 
with her purse full of gold and con- x 
‘have taken refuge in the branches, = SS \ IS 
and to shake them down, as well as San 3 bey front is the Aujifrons of Gray ; this 
young birds from their — In- Ss -¥ is one of the most elegant of the 
sects are the best bait for young =< \ at > gazelle tribe. Two species of Ce- 
ones. In preserves, it may be fed phalophus, or Crested Heads, coro- 
with bread. meat and grasshoppers, Ne nata and grim, the latter with very 
as well as fish. Opinions vary as short horns; the former with crest 
the seasons. According to Schon- : the head and horns; a or 
of Hungary dry the fatty parts, like 7 versitied forms Of amimal and rep- 
lard, and season their vegetables - ¢ tile life, and the naturalist’s re- 
it; the oil is in lamps. — az searches have often added to the 
very tenacious glue is prepared AS 
from its bladder, and the Russian 
and Tartar peasants employ the 


